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VOTE as you please 


But VOTE! 
Just to “Remind You, 
For the steenth time, about 
our beautiful Calendars - - - 


The Abbey Press, 
St. Meinrad, Indiana 


Please send ............ 1987 Calendars. I enclose $................. 
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BUT AND BUTT 


I know that I can serve God best in the religious state, but — I dread the 
sacrifice. And cruel self-love, opposed to my best interests for time and eternity, 
tries to put an obstruction into my path, tries to keep me from resolving to follow 
my better knowledge and judgement and to apply for admission to the ranks of 
the Benedictine Lay Brothers. Then butt, and butt—and my conscience, the echo 
of God’s voice in my soul, tries to prod me on to leap the hurdle. Which shall be 
the better “butter”? I can and must decide. And to get more and expert advice 
in this all-important matter I shall write today to 


The Right Reverend Abbot, O. S. B. 
St. Meinrad’s Abbey St. Meinrad, Indiana 
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FATHER ABBOT’S PAGE 


a a’) N the Question Box column of one 
ar yew of our Catholic magazines a read- 
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er lately asked how one could re- 
By RE +4 | tain optimism in these days in the 

Sg face of threatening world chaos. 

It is beginning to look serious. 
Russian ruin and the Mexican muddle are by- 
words. Spain is geographically farther from 
us than Mexico, yet it has touched us more in- 
timately because of the rapidity and the radical- 
ness of the attempted total ruin. 


Ever and anon there is a Red surge in 
France. Germany is still holding together and 
is therefore strong. But, under Hitler, will this 
strength be used for good or for evil? I believe 
Mussolini is still the best of rulers so far as the 
Dictator type goes. Perhaps it is because he is 
so close to the Holy See. Doubtless a merciful 
grace divine is restraining him, perhaps even 
against his own designs and wishes. “There is 
a Providence that shapes our ends.” 

What is going to happen in America? In our 
own good old U. S. A.? There is a show of 
prosperity just now. Artificial jobs have helped 
to employ men so well that we find it somewhat 
difficult at times to hire help. Wages are 
mounting higher right along. Let us hope that 
it will last and become the basis of an honest 
prosperity. 

Still, these artificial jobs have served in many 
cases only to promote careless spending. They 
were intended to supply men with the necessi- 
ties of life during the bridge-over days. Alas, 
they have been used only too freely for pleasure 
and relaxation at a time when men should 
rather be inclined to be serious. 


Communists would extend the term of this 
fool’s paradise by despoiling the rich and dis- 
tributing their wealth. That would help mat- 
ters for atime. But, then what? Communism 
still has no successes to point to. That would 
be a real argument. That argument is and ever 
will be lacking. There is only one kind of com- 
munity sharing and community life that is suc- 
cessful; that is the genuine Christian life. 
“See how they love one another,” was said of 
the early Christians. They sold their goods and 
brought the proceeds to the Apostles that they 
might distribute them among the poor. The 
Communists are too eager to pose as the poor; 
to become the beneficiaries rather than the 
benefactors. 


True love for neighbor is motivated by love 
for God. They deny God and prefer to be 
atheists. What they have done for the Eucha- 
ristic God in Spain is known to us all. They 
destroyed His tabernacles, His altars, His 
priests. They have tried to make the Mass and 
the divine presence impossible. By their su- 
preme effort to destroy it, they have shown us 
how important the Mass is. If we but used this 
Treasure of great price rightly we should be 
real optimists in the face of impending world 
chaos. 


We can find cause for genuine optimism in 
these choice words of Sacred Scripture: “To 
them that love God all things work together 
unto good.” Come what may, we have nothing 
to fear if we are caught loving God. Loving 
God makes us seek Him where He is nearest 
and most speedily found. That is in the Mass. 

(Turn to page 207) 
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Passing the Hat 


66 ELL, look what the wind blew in,” I 

greeted the Cynic as he strolled across 
the lawn. It was Sunday morning just after 
the eight o’clock Mass and the Cynic was pre- 
sumably homeward bound after attending that 
Mass. 

“Yeah, and I’m about ready to blow up, too,” 
he rejoined. 

“What might be eating on you now?” I asked. 

“Why in the name of common sense can’t that 
priest preach something besides money? ‘Spe- 
cial collection this morning, Bingo tomorrow 
night, Sodality will solicit donations from door 
to door, Special collection next Sunday.’ Is 
that a sermon or is it? It makes me sick in the 
stomach.” 

“Would you be interested in learning just 
why the collections are taken up in the church?” 

“Oh, I suppose you will hand me the old line 
about every Catholic doing his duty. Then the 
priest will not have to call on his parishioners 
every time he has to get up in the pulpit. I'll 
admit that all right, but, for heaven’s sake, can’t 
the Church find some way of supporting her 
priests and giving us some sermons at the same 
time?” 

“Quit raving and listen a few minutes, will 
you?” I threw in before he could stop me. 
“You know the Bible tells us not to muzzle the 
ox that treads the corn.” 

“What’s that got to do with our sermons?” 

“Hold on a minute and you will find out. You 
should be old enough to realize that the fifth 
commandment of the Church is nothing new. 
It is contained in the law of nature itself. As 
such it is from all eternity and has its origin 
in the Will of God. It is a matter of justice 
that the people support those who are spending 
their time and lives for the common good. 

“The commandment takes on the character 
of a positive law, both in the divine and the 
ecclesiastical legislation. 

“The Protestants recognize the existence of 
such a law, but, while they have the right prin- 
ciple, they apply it to the wrong man. Logically 
they would have to support the Catholic clergy, 
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for they are the only ones entitled to such sup- 
port by reason of their office. The Catholic 
clergy are the only ones who have a right to 
preach and are the only ones working for the 
true bonum commune—the common good. 

“Cain and Abel as individuals offered of their 
substance to the Lord, but their system couldn’t 
last long. If everyone were to offer his own 
sacrifices, it wouldn’t be long until those that 
did follow out this law had reached the end of 
their resources and the ones who hadn’t ful- 
filled their duties would have all the worldly 
wealth. That wouldn’t be fair. Consequently, 
certain men were delegated to do the offering 
and to see that each person did his or her duty. 
To these chosen men, usually the head of a clan 
or group of families, each person was to bring 
his gifts for the Lord. At first there was no 
need for special legislation regarding the quan- 
tity of what each was to bring; everyone was 
eager to bring all he possibly could for the ser- 
vice of the Most High. However, slackers, then 
as now, were not long in making their appear- 
ance. 

“Finally God, through Moses, demanded 
tithes, or tenths, of all the people. This was to 
go to the priests for their support and for that 
of the tabernacle or Temple. Besides this the 
people had to contribute to the service of the 
Temple all the first fruits, whether of man, 
animal, or produce of the land. This also in- 
directly contributed to the support of the 
priests, for they were to receive a portion of 
each sacrifice. 

“In the new dispensation, in the early years 
of the Apostolic times, all the people brought 
their all to the feet of the Apostles and led a 
life of the true Christian Communism. This 
was all good and well as long as it lasted, but 
there was a lot of human nature even among 
the first Christians. 

“When the affair of Ananias and Saphira was 
over, the Apostles changed the manner of offer- 
ing. Individuals gave what they felt they 
should. And this system left no want for the 
priest, for the people still had enough religion 
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in them to realize what a blessing the priest- 
hood conferred on them. The offerings were 
usually made during the celebration of Mass. 
The people brought their supplies to the altar 
at the time of the Offertory. At the end of 
Mass they took what they needed of the blessed 
food and left the rest for the priest. He, in 
turn, took what he needed until the celebration 
of the next Mass, and gave what remained to 
the poor, the sick, and the widows and children. 

“Soon, however, the people found it too much 
work to carry all the different foodstuffs to 
church every time they went, so they finally 
talked things over with the priest. He felt 
about the same as they did over the matter, for 
he had a lot of trouble in separating all the 
various things. Therefore, we find the people 
bringing their offerings in bulk form and all 
at once. The priest could easily store this away 
until need for it arose. 

“Even this system didn’t satisfy anyone long. 
The priest had a lot of bulky materials on hand 
which he had either to take to the mill or to the 
market. The people met with difficulties in the 
transportation problem. By bringing money 
directly to the priest, the priest would be saved 
some trouble and the people could pocket the 
money they would otherwise have to pay for 
freight rates. 

“A system of tithes didn’t work out so well 
either. So gradually the various usages now in 
vogue developed. In some places the govern- 
ment pays the salaries of the clergy and the up- 
keep of the churches. As a rule this is merely 
their way of paying back some of the stolen 
property. Practically every government has at 
one time or another taken some of the Church’s 
property and now some of these governments 
are trying to allay the pricks of conscience. 
But, of course, the money comes ultimately 
from the pockets of the people in the form of 
taxes, so the people are still supporting their 
pastors. 

“Another way in which the Church receives 
its support is through the foundations started 
by some rich persons or by some families of the 
nobility. By endowing a certain church or con- 
vent or some other religious house, these per- 
sons have supplied that church, convent or re- 
ligious house with enough capital to insure a 
decent living off the interest accruing from the 
endowment. Of course, the ones who endow 


such a house have made some stipulations for 
themselves. They may have, for instance, re- 
quired that as long as the establishment con- 
tinues Mass be said for them so many times a 
year on such and such days. 

“The system in our country at present has 
evolved from all these different trials. Each 
person has it on his conscience just what he is 
supposed to contribute. However, he must give 
something. It is true that the individual can- 
not be forced under pain of mortal sin to con- 
tribute if the pastor is receiving his necessary 
support otherwise, and if, by not contributing 
to the collection, the slacker is not doing any 
injustice to anyone else. That means, for ex- 
ample, that the fact of his not contributing does 
not force others with a more tender conscience 
to give more than they can spare. The obliga- 
tion of supporting the pastor devolves not so 
much on the individual person as on the human 
race as a whole. 

“Tronically enough the evolution of all these 
systems has made it necessary for the priest to 
take the ‘root of all evils’ in order to serve the 
people properly. When the people fail to come 
across, naturally the priest is forced to ascend 
the pulpit to condemn the abuses that flow from 
the possession of money and at the same time 
and in the same breath ask for some of that 
money.” 

The Cynic’s eyes were glassy as he turned 
them to me in mute appeal. I realized then that 
something must be the matter, for I had never 
known him to keep silent so long at one time. 

“What’s the matter?” I demanded. 

“T’ve decided that griping doesn’t pay,” he 
answered. “If I had kept my mouth shut when 
I came instead of complaining about the ser- 
mon, I could have been spared all this. I know 
I am going to blow up now. Get out of the 
way.” 


Autumn's Fasbion Sbow 
PASCHAL BOoLANpD, O. S. B. 


Trees russet, gold, and gleaming red 
Beneath a canopy of blue; 

They pose and sway with grace and ease 
As well dressed mannequins will do. 


The birds with song and plumage gay 
Display their brilliant feathered crest, 
They preen and strut, for Solomon 
In all his glory was worse dressed. 
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Two Cigarettes in 


ONALD LINDSAY decided that he could 

not walk another step without food and 
entered the ‘gardens’. ‘Palace Gardens’ indeed! 
Ronald sneered to himself. Just another tavern 
with an outdoor backyard for the lovers who 
sought romance. Well, he could order a dinner, 
no doubt. 


This was the first Wednesday evening in a 
vear that Ronald was not with Kathryn. He 
had left his office in downtown Chicago and 
determined to walk to his home in Oak Park. 
He wanted to become entirely tired. When he 
reached his home, he realized he could not face 
his parents at this late hour and explain that 
he would never see Kathryn again. His mother 
would say nothing but would conclude that this 
was just another of Ronald’s queer actions since 
he had left the study of the ministry to become 
a Catholic. His father might air his thoughts 
to say, “Kathryn is a Catholic like yourself, so 
what more do you want? Why the break-up?” 
He had therefore resolved to keep on walking, 
though eight miles of it had tired him more 
than he had imagined it would. Had he not 
walked ten miles often wrestling with his 
problem of accepting the new light he had seen 
—the light that led to Rome? He walked 
through Oak Park and then, too exhausted to 
go on, entered the ‘Palace Gardens’. He could 
think better after he had taken some food and 
tea. 


Ronald ordered his dinner and thought of 
Kathryn. He had met her at a party, a year 
ago, immediately after his conversion to the 
Church. His mother had urged him.to accept 
the invitation. Kathryn had been there, 
brought by Slick—that singing fool! Slick had 
become intoxicated and, somehow, Ronald had 
found himself taking Kathryn home. She had 
protested, repeatedly affirming that she could 
go home alone, as indeed she had often done on 
similar occasions. 


Ronald had found it easy to talk to Kathryn 
and had told her of himself. She seemed 
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the Dark 


Amedea Bortolotti 


mysterious and secret to him, as if she were hid- 
ing something. 

To his own amazement, Ronald had heard 
himself asking Kathryn for a date and she had 
accepted. That had been the beginning—dates 
on Wednesday evenings. Then she had agreed 
to see him on Sunday evenings, but never on 
Friday or Saturday evenings. After a time he 
had questioned her, only to notice again that she 
seemed to be hiding something from him. She 
had evaded his direct questions and merely 
pleaded duty. Kathryn was an only child and 
worked as a clerk to support a sickly mother. 
There could be nothing disgraceful in that. Once 
Ronald had asked about Slick and Kathryn had 
said that she loathed him but owed him a debt 
of gratitude. At another time Ronald had ex- 
plained to Kathryn that although he agreed 
with the attitude of the Church that dancing 
and drinking in decent moderation was not sin- 
ful, still in his heart, he disliked it—a hang- 
over from his strict Protestant days. Kathryn 
had said that he was one man in a million and 
‘it would be my luck to run up against such a 
Puritan.’ He had pressed the point and 
Kathryn had said that she disapproved of drink 
but saw no objection to dancing. 

Last Wednesday Ronald had proposed to 
Kathryn; instead of agreeing to become his 
wife, she had told him firmly that she could not 
see him again on Wednesday evenings and she 
thought it would be better if they tried to for- 
get one another. He had pleaded with her, only 
to learn that they weren’t suited to one another 
and that she could never marry him. She had 
ended by running away from him, as he stood 
on her front porch, crying “don’t follow me! 
it’s the end. You’d never understand about 
Slick and I—I don’t go to Church anymore!” 
He had followed her but she had turned down 
an alley and into some backyard. 

“Your order will take about twenty minutes,” 
a forward girl was saying to Ronald, “and I 
suggest you take a stroll in the garden. The 
orchestra will be back presently.” 
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“Very well,” he replied. At least the gardens 
would be darker. So this place had an orches- 
tra. Yes, yes, of course. 

He found a bench to himself and sat down. 
Strange, how so many young people didn’t mind 
who saw them making love. ‘Making love’! 
probably not one of them knew what love 
meant. Perhaps he was too serious, as Kathryn 
had once said, but she had added, “never 
change, Ronny, for it is what makes you so— 
wonderful.” He had phoned Kathryn only to 
have her mother continually say that Kathryn 
was out and would he please not annoy her 
daughter. 

Ronald heard voices and realized that behind 
a large bush two people were chatting. Well, 
they wouldn’t mind him or anyone else if they 
were like the rest he saw around him. Any- 
way, it was cooler here than in the dining room 
with the too-many bright lights. 

“Here’s the cigarette,” a young man’s voice 
said. 

“I won’t light it now—not necessary yet,” 
the girl replied. 

The girl’s voice sounded like Kathryn’s, but 
everything reminded Ronald of her since last 
week. He had immediately begun a novena to 
St. Anthony and he expected to find Kathryn 
before the end of the novena. Kathryn in a 
place like this! 

“Do you remember?” the man asked. 

“IT love you—I love you—you know that I 
do!” replied the girl. It did sound like Ka- 
thryn’s voice. 

“You don’t sound as if you mean it, Kay,” 
the man complained. 

“T will, when the time comes, Slick,” replied 
the voice and it was Kathryn’s! 

Ronald rose and then sat down again. What 
could he say? Kathryn was with Slick and she 
was going to marry him. What eise could that 
mean? She didn’t love Slick. Should he face 
Slick and tell him that? 


“We’re pretty lucky being here on Wednes- 
day too,” Slick commented. 

“Yes,” Kathryn replied briefly. 

“The boss mentioned, Kay, that you didn’t 
seem as interested in helping the sales as you 
used to be. After all, you’ve got to do your 
share.” 

“Tt’ll be different now,” Kathryn assured him. 
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“We've been together a long time, Kay, and 
no one can come up to you in looks. You've got 
that touch of mystery and sophistication, and 
believe it or not, you radiate innocence! You're 
‘tops’ with me, kid. Remember, now?” 

“Yes, I remember, and I’ll do my part, Slick.” 
They arose and left the garden. 

Ronald sat dazed for a moment and then fol- 
lowed them into the dining room. He saw them 
go to the orchestra platform, so he returned to 
his table. Was she a singer and a—hostess? 

Slick was walking to the mike and everyone 
listened for his announcement. 

“By special request of our good friend, An- 
thony, Kay and the boys will do ‘Two Cigarettes 
in the Dark’. We'll turn off the lights accord- 
ingly.” 

The lights were extinguished by the pushing 
of several buttons and two figures were seen 
close together sitting on a bench. The glow of 
two cigarettes was just visible. The orchestra 
began to play. A blue light shone on the pair. 
From the back, not visible, a man’s sad voice 
began to sing, 

“Two—two cigarettes in the dark—” Ronald 
listened. That wasn’t Slick’s voice. Slick sang 
songs like “Dinah.” The voice continued, 

“IT heard my sweetheart whispering—” and 
then Kathryn’s voice sang forth with such pas- 
sion that Ronald was deeply moved, 

“T love you! I love you! you know that I 
do!” Then the figure beside her kissed her. 
The voice in the background sang on to the end 
of the song. The lights were pushed on reveal- 
ing Slick, Kathryn, and another young man. 

Kathryn left the stage and sang by the tables. 

Ronald received his order and left it un- 
touched, watching her. Once she sat with a 
young man and drank a creamy looking drink 
in a fancy glass. 

Ronald sat motionless watching Kathryn. 
The forward waitress was speaking to him. 

“Is there anything I can get you? Isn’t your 
steak good?” 

“Who is that singer?” 
ask. 

“That’s Kay, our personality entertainer. 
Want her to come to your table?” 

“Yes, yes, if you would be so kind,” Ronald 
pleaded. The girl gave him an odd look and 

(Turn to page 205) 


Ronald heard himself 
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Rural Rhapsody 


OVEMBER rains are vieing with the 

politicians to prove the farmer’s good is 
all they care about. We don’t pay any atten- 
tion to either. We know from experience that 
next summer when we need rain to save our 
crops the rain will be silent; and we know that 
the politician will be equally silent, or worse, 
impudent, when we ask why our taxes are 
boosted whereas we have been led to expect 
lower taxes. 

But, be that as it may, our bins are filled with 
what it takes to keep ourselves and our herds 
and flocks fat; our chrysanthemums are still 
abloom—glorious valiant beauties; the egg bas- 
ket is running over; the guernsy herd realiz- 
ing the price of cream—butterfat—is going up, 
work overtime to pay for their feed. 

Wisecrackers may have their jokes at the ex- 
pense of the countryside, but we have a way of 
getting back at them. Know how the country 
woman of yesterday would ask the chance caller 
on whatsoever errand, or none, to ‘come in and 
sit”? Well, we may ask them to come in and sit 
these days, too, but their sitting will cost them 
fifty cents each if they sit with their feet under 
our dinner table. Just goes 
to show that farms aren’t 
what they used to be. 


The November bus carries 
us down a brown lane, but 
with all due respect to the 
poets who were wont to wail 
aloud about the melancholy 
days we find the brown lane 
headed for feasts and festi- 
val. The fields on either side 
are not all brown and sear. 
Many are green in winter 
grain. Cider, and sausage, 
not to mention § spareribs 
(not too spare) and back- 
bone—and pumpkin pie! 
And a big bold turkey strut- 
ting about in the pen—well, 
are we at the old farm thank- 
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ful? Thankful for a lot of things, not the 
least of which is a good appetite. Didn’t some 
wise man say once that good appetite waits on 
a good disposition? Even if he didn’t, we see 
no reason why it can’t be said now. 

Last Thanksgiving we entertained each other 
at our dinner party by confessing each and 
everyone of us—truthfully and laughably— 
simple things for which we were thankful. 

One woman said she was thankful for ice 
cubes and sliced bread, because before the com- 
ing of these blessings she was invariably called 
upon whenever invited out to dinner at a 
friend’s to slice the bread, and chip the ice. 

Another said the change in advertising from 
those frightful personal accusations—tattletale 
gray, advertising laundry soap; halitosis, ad- 
vertising Listerine; B. O., advertising Life 
Buoy, all down the line to garters that made you 
so sensitive you became an inferior-complex 
goop, shunned by all worth-whiles,—dropped 
him to his knees thankfully. 

It was all so merry and gay I hesitated to 
make my confession but couldn’t escape. 
Forced, I admitted, that my friends never ex- 
claimed about my beauty— 
and my mirror failed to give 
me any encouragement as to 
beauty—but I was truly 
thankful that in spite of all 
the damning evidence I could 
feel as lovely and beautiful 
as the most charming in my 
world. I am thankful that I 
can meet a plain face in the 
mirror and turning away 
carry on with all the as- 
surance of a Queen of Sheba. 

One of our lads declared 
while he was waiting in the 
dentist’s office the other day 
he was thankful dentists in 
our country don’t practice as 
they do in interior China. 

(Turn to page 218) 
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Human ‘Rights 


HE question of human rights is of capital 
importance in the science of sociology. In 
the preceding articles we considered the right 
of private ownership or the right of private 
property. Frequently this right is called 
property right and this property right is dis- 
tinguished from human rights. This is a bad 
distinction. The right to own private property 
is a human right. Therefore property right 
should not be put in one class and human rights 
in another class as if they did not belong to- 
gether. Of course, there is distinction between 
various human rights, but not opposition. 


There are other human rights. Thus, for ex- 
ample, man has a right to life and to the means 
that sustain life, such as food and shelter; then 
he has a right to happiness, to liberty, etc. But 
the important question is how it happens that 
you have these rights. Is it simply because the 
common consent of mankind grants you those 
rights? Is it simply because the State or the 
Government has given you some privileges 
which are called rights? Or is it that might 
makes right and you have a right as long as 
you can defend it? Or finally is it merely a 
matter of fact that you have rights and have 
received them from nowhere? 


If your rights have no other foundation than 
the common consent of mankind, then mankind 
might create other rights for you and discard 
the old. Thus the Socialists are trying hard to 
change the opinion of mankind as to the right 
of private property. Again, if it is the State 
that gives you rights then the State can also 
take them away again. And if might makes 
right, as some have falsely taught, then woe to 
the weak and defenseless. You would have a 
right to your home only as long as you could 
protect and defend it. But if one more power- 
ful than you drives you out of your home, then 
you lose your right to it and the mightier one 
takes possession of it. 


The framers of the Constitution of the United 


p States speak of certain rights that the people 


have. Thus, for instance, in the first Amend- 
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ment to the Constitution it says: “Congress 
shall make no law.... abridging .... the right 
of the people peaceably to assemble, and to peti- 
tion the Government for a redress of griev- 
ances.” Again in Amendment IV we read: 
“The right of the people to be secure in their 
persons, houses, papers, and effects, against un- 
reasonable searches and seizures, shall not be 
violated...” Then in Amendment XV: “The 
right of citizens of the United States to vote 
shall not be denied or abridged by the United 
States, or by any state, on account of race, color, 
or previous condition of servitude.” The Fa- 
thers of the American Republic do not say 
whence people have these various rights. How- 
ever, they do not consider themselves as giving 
these rights, but rather as protecting rights 
which are already there. 


True philosophy teaches that man has natural 
rights. He has received these rights from God 
Himself. No man, whatever his own subjective 
opinion may be, can change these rights. Not 
even the State can take away your natural 
rights. The purpose of the State is to pro- 
tect your rights. Nor does might make right. 
Yes, the Mighty One makes right. He has or- 
dered all things to tend to their proper end. If 
the social order, i. e., the rights of man, is vio- 
lated, then disorder will result and there will 
be friction until order has been restored. Na- 
ture resists interference. Z 


But God, too, has rights, divine rights. 
Where one has a right another has an obligation 
to respect that right. Therefore Holy Scrip- 
ture says: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with thy whole heart, and with thy whole soul, 
and with all thy strength, and with all thy 
mind: and thy neighbor as thyself.” (Lk. X, 
27). If you do this you will fulfil your social 
obligation. 

If everything had to be regulated by strict 
justice, then again there would frequently be 
dissensions and quarrels, since very few men 
would judge just exactly alike as to the limits 


(Turn to page 219) 
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The Voice 


—* perfectly all right,” said Mercer. 

From the comfortable camp-chair on 
which he reclined he could look out at the slop- 
ing hills and triangular bit of blue water where 
the bay opened on the ocean—all lighted by the 
setting sun. At his feet, just beyond the shad- 
ow, the sunlight engoldened Julia’s soft, brown 
hair as she murmured with head downcast: 

“Of course I won’t come again if you’d rather 
I wouldn’t.... But it’s so lonely here.” 

She looked wonderingly at the massive, 
sparsely-wooded country that reached about 
them, gray with an occasional barren outcrop, 
and at the spruce trees nearby standing erect 
and motionless between her and the narrow 
cove below. 

“I’m perfectly all right,” he repeated. “Noth- 
ing ever happens.” 

Yet, even as he spoke, something did happen. 
There came a faint, disagreeable sensation of 
trembling all around them. A _ neighboring 
chair began to beat a subdued tatto with its 
four legs. From within the bungalow came the 
tinkle of dishes and cutlery rattling. 

“Oh Ted! What is it?” 


She reached out and seized his hand, half- 
expecting he would draw her to him in an im- 
pulsive embrace. But there was no answering 
- pressure. 

“Tt is an earth tremor.” 


His well-shaped head did not stir from where 
it rested against a cushion. His intelligent 
features with eyes partly closed betrayed no 
concern whatever at such an unusual event. As 
the trembling subsided he made a slight move- 
ment, withdrawing his hand from hers. 

“These terrible earthquakes are everywhere 
nowadays!” she exclaimed. “I wish you would 
let me stay with you—or come away... We 
shouldn’t be living apart like this.” 

Mercer hardly heard her. The earth 
tremor, as a gentle reminder of the instability 
of terrestrial existence, had suggested some- 
thing that might some day upset even the out- 
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look of deliberate calm he had achieved. Sit- 
ting there, on the verandah of his bungalow, he 
had often wondered how a crumbling of the 
physical world would affect the structure of the 
surrounding hills that lay so imperturbable and 
changeless. 

The miners and workmen in the mill below 
lived some distance away so that it was, morn- 
ing and evening, a land of silence. There was 
about it the silence of lifeless things, the silence 
that would remain triumphant when all else had 
passed away... 

“Of course it’s nice to think you have such a 
good job when there are so many out of work,” 
Julia was saying. “But you don’t look well.” 

Her reference to the depression awoke in him 
a shade of uneasiness, a haunting fear like a 
momentary glimpse of the dark substratum on 
which his livelihood rested. Then his features 
relaxed into a faint smile as she burst out: 

“Perhaps you’re working too hard!” 

Working too hard! No, indeed! On the con- 
trary his duties were very simple. During the 
day the silence was broken by the rattling of the 
grinding mill below, crushing out nuggets of 
silver and copper that were mined at the inner 
part of the cove. The individual ores were ex- 
tracted and formed into shining alloyed ingots. 
Mercer, as official examiner, made a daily visit 
to the company’s little office by the wharf where 
he went through the procedure of examining 
the ingots ready for shipment. But it was only 
a mock examination. Invariably he marked 
them 100% pure silver. For he was paid to do 
so. 

Two years ago he had had a good position 
with a university and was well-known as 4 
mineralogist. Then staffs were reduced and he 
suddenly found himself walking the street with 
the rest of the unemployed. He had taken this 
job in the first place as an emergency measure 
—something to pull him above absolute poverty. 
His name as a mineralogist was still respected 
in certain quarters and the mining company 
were making a profitable turnover by thus dis- 
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posing of their produce among unsuspecting 
purchasers. 

He had never told Julia the exact nature of 
his work. If she knew she might view the mat- 
ter differently. It was for this reason he in- 
sisted on living alone. He protested that the 
bungalow was unsuitable, too rough for her. 
Although it was the first time they had lived 
apart since their marriage, she had consented 
without demur, not wishing to be a hindrance 
to him in any way. She lived with her aunt 
across the bay and came to visit Mercer once or 
twice a week in one of the company’s motor 
boats, loaned her for the occasion. 

At first he was really ashamed of his work, 
hoping it might only be temporary. But, living 
there day after day, in the presence of that 
silent country, he had gradually come to feel in- 
different as to when a more honest job would 
show up. The silence itself became fascinating. 
It was, to him, the expression of an eternal and 
invincible quality in which the pangs of con- 
science were meaningless. And the surround- 
ing hills, recording geological ages, somehow 
came to assume a greater reality than his obli- 
gations to Julia or to society. Under their 
steady gaze the question of right and wrong 
seemed to fade into a comfortable futility. 

Julia fingered the rug she sat upon in a slow, 
pensive fashion. 

“Do you remember, Ted, how I used to sing 
to you?” 

She looked up suddenly, the ripple of a ven- 
turesome smile upon her lips. She hoped to 
catch his eye and by an understanding glance 
reassert the bond of sympathy between them. 

With a slight narrowing of the eyelids he 
altered his gaze to her face, upraised toward 
him above the curve of her white throat. He 
had once thought her singing very lovely. But 
that reminder awoke no response. Singing— 
music—was now quite irrelevant to his outlook. 
It was too much like a gate to outside humanity 
and he preferred to remain undisturbed in his 
contemplation. 

“IT had forgotten,” he murmured and lifted 
his eves again with a rigid, far-away look, as if 
he had immediately become unaware of her. 

It pained her to see that look. For she knew 
instinctively there was a mute unhappiness be- 
hind it. She wished he would tell her so that 
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she might ease his burden. She wanted to move, 
to think, to live only for his happiness. Yet, 
something in his manner, his attitude, forbade 
any sort of intimacy. It was as though he had 
really undergone some fundamental change and 
she was no longer needed. 

“Ted,” she began again, trying desperately 
to break through the barrier of his indifference, 
“I—I get frightened sometimes, thinking of you 
here—alone. I’m sure it would be better if we 
could be together.” 

“I’m perfectly all right,” he answered once 
more. His tone implied that she was to him 
merely an appearance, a casual bit of matter 
having no real claim upon him and he was 
showing himself as conscious of her presence 


‘only for the sake of politeness. 


Against the warm tenderness of her yearn- 
ing those words were like an icy encounter. 
For all at once she despaired of ever winning 
him back to herself. Something of this lonely, 
desolate country had entered into him and he 
now actually resented her intrusion. In this 
cold response of his she seemed to recognize an 
obscure parting of their ways. 


Before her the sunlight was fading from the 





The X Problem 


GLADYS WILMOT GRAHAM 


Two men 

Sat face to face 

Discussing preblems such 
As hyperspace and vistas out 
Of sight. 


I sat so quietly, unheard, unseen, 
They knew not that I flung a rose between. 


They talked 

Of buildings built 

To look like icicles, 

And hitched the X dimensions to 
Some rules. 


How could they guess I flew my little kite, 
Discarding mathematics for insight? 


Beauty, 

Sweet miracle 

Of life in flowers, faith 

In all things patterned here of God, 
Give light! 


The sacrament of love, His gift, the key, 
Is girt with meanings of Infinity. 
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hills. For some time she sat, without moving, 
as if all strength and hope were fading from 
her as well, leaving her in a state of dull useless- 
ness. 

At last she stood up, like one utterly fatigued. 


“Think I'll go back now.” Her tone was 
husky and she tried to keep her lips from 
trembling. Already she felt herself exposed 
to the world without him, facing a desolation 
greater than that of the country about them. 

She did not look at Mercer again but slowly 
descended the verandah steps and followed the 
little path which led down through the woods to 
where she had left her boat at the wharf. 

Mercer watched her go without moving or 
speaking. The spruce trees about the bungalow 
were standing straight and motionless against 
the fading tints of the afterglow still lingering 
in the sky. Now that the visitor had gone the 
reaching silence flooded back into his medita- 
tions, soothing him with its languorous futility. 

He leaned back in his comfortable chair, 
seeking to reensconce himself in the certainty of 
an undisturbed outlook. It pleased him to feel 
he had penetrated to a kind of philosophy of 
inactivity. Serene in the sense of being a mere 
onlooker he would go on through life hence- 
forward, unhampered by any qualms as to the 
wrongness of his behavior, willing to live by 
crooked means if such were the easiest... . 


Suddenly the silence was broken by the sound 
of a girl’s voice. She was singing somewhere 
in the cove below. The tone of the voice was 
sweet, not strong but carrying well because of 
the absence of any other sound. She did not 
sing long——just the measure of a plaintive song 
—but there was something strangely compelling 
about it. It came to Mercer as though it were 
impelled, not so much by its own initiative as 
by something hidden and in response to a uni- 
versal law. It suggested a single human in a 
great land— something vibrant and lonely in a 
passive world that waits relentlessly to engulf 
the slender bit of beauty with its colossal 
silence. 

When the voice had ceased Mercer sat waiting 
a moment or so, alert, perfectly attentive. He 
looked curiously at the world about him to as- 
sure himself that nothing had changed. There 
was only the stillness of the erect spruce trees, 
the rugged hills and the narrow cove below. It 


* sional interest. 
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was all there, just the same. And yet it seemed 
that something had happened, something mo- 
mentous, something within himself... 

Then his gaze wandered seaward. 

Over the slopes of rugged hills he could see 
that triangular bit of blue where the bay opened 
upon the ocean. There was something moving 
there. Something was entering the mouth of 
the bay. It was a long, dark line palely crested 
with foam and moving swiftly in from the ocean 
horizon. Even at that distance he could hear a 
confused, unnatural growling coming across 
the hills—a sound that was growing louder 
and louder. 

“It must be the result of the earth tremor,” 
he thought with a vague stir of merely profes- 
“Probably the epicentre was 
somewhere off the coast... The wave will be 
in the cove in a minute or so!” 

Then, all at once, his heart stood still... 

He found himself upon the path leading down 
to the cove. It was the same path he had trav- 
ersed daily with leisurely gait, fulfilling his 
mountebank duties. But now he was running. 


He forgot that he should be apart and not a 
conscious element in life, forgot his theory of 
placid inactivity. He only knew that there was 
death in that line of advancing foam and the 
voice he had heard—that pathetic human im- 
pression he had received—was the voice of 
Julia, his wife. 

Familiar aspects of the path—glimpses of 
tree-trunks, roots, stones—flashed by him like a 
misty panorama of some country from which 
he was feverishly trying to escape. As he ran, 
that bit of song continued in his memory as 
something unexpectedly precious, a golden 
thing hitherto unrecognized and, like the sun- 
light, perhaps, soon to be plunged into night. 

He rounded a corner and came out on the 
road which led from the mine to the wharf. It 
astonished him to find everything within the 
cove so calm. The tide was high and the sur- 
face, like some dark, polished metal, reflected 
the sombre tiers of spruce trees now in shadow. 

High up above the quiet surface of the cove 
was the black entrance of the mine while below 
it, reaching down to the shore, were strewn a 
great heap of boulders like an ominous flight of 
steps before the gates of Hades. The mine 


workings lying so undisturbed appeared to him 
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fleetingly, wearing a look of iniquitous fellow- 
ship. The mill buildings, the little wooden of- 
fice and the wharf as the props, so to speak, of 
his dishonesty, seemed to be revealing to him 
also the utter selfishness of the life he had been 
living. 

As in a frightful dream he dashed by the of- 
fice, where he had written so many lies. Julia 
was standing in the motor boat at the end of 
the wharf, preparing to cast off. He ran toward 
her, the sound of his footsteps echoing sharply 
about the steep sides of the narrow cove, and 
with a certain hollowness, as in a place of eter- 
nal gloom. 

She stared in amazement at his frantic figure. 

“What on earth—?” she began. 

“Quick!” 

He seized her hand and drew her forcibly up 
on the wharf. 

For a moment she thought he must be mad. 

“What—what are you trying todo? Isthisa 
joke?” 

She struggled to free herself from his grasp. 

“Julia!” he cried desperately. “It’s—” 

But before he could complete the sentence 
there came a muffled roar from beyond the end 
of the cove. The wave was coming. 


Witnout a word he picked her up in his arms 
and ran shoreward along the wharf. Out of 
the corner of his eye he had a glimpse of the 
wave as it came around a ragged point of shore 
like a line of white chargers abreast with nod- 
ding plumes. Almost instantly the whole place 
became loud with a hideous clamor. The wall 
of water, fully twenty feet in height, advanced 
inward uniformly across the cove with the 
swiftness of an express train. 


Mercer, with Julia in his arms, passed the 
little office while the wave, curling along the 
quiet, dusky shores, was almost upon them. It 
lifted him from his feet and, for a short, dread- 
ful interval, they were clinging wildly to the 
young saplings about and to each other. 


The wave picked up the boat, the office and 
even the wharf and bore them along on its crest. 
Amid the tumult of breaking waters came the 
rip and crackle of timbers as they were crashed 
upon the boulders below the mine entrance. For 
a moment the whole cove, hissing with foam, 
appeared to be raised to the level of the mine 
entrance itself while the mill buildings were 
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floated off their foundations. Then the water 
began to recede. 

Mercer and Julia, with water foaming about 
their shoulders, heard it withdraw with a long 
decreasing sigh from all about the shores. Small, 
uprooted trees went writhing and eddying by 
them while bits of smashed timber among 
flecks of foam moved slowly out the cove. 

Julia, held firmly in his embrace, was looking 
into his eyes, quite oblivious of the welter that 
was leaving them, as though something more 
wonderful than her own rescue had taken place. 

“Why did you do this?” she asked brokenly. 

“TI heard you sing, Julia, and—” 

It startled—affected him—to find her there 
so warm and living in his arms. It seemed he 
had wakened not only to a realization of the sin- 
ister emptiness of the course he had been pur- 
suing but also to a sharing of human endeavor, 
human sympathy... 

“You’ve come back to me!” 

“Yes... You’re—you’re everything now. All 
I’ve got... I’ve been a fool—and worse. But 
I’m going to leave here. Take my chance with 
the rest.” 

The black waters moving away with broken 
pieces of mine property was like a departure of 
the powers of darkness. 

“And if you still love me... ?” 

She murmured her answer and pressed him 
to her closely while he thrilled in the melody of 
the voice that had called him back wonder- 
fully to a brighter way. 


Two Cigarettes in the Dark 
(Continued from page 199) 


went to Kathryn. Kathryn came toward his 
table and stopped abruptly when she saw Ron- 
ald. 

“This is Kay, sir,” said the waitress and 
left, not without a backward glance. 

“Hello, Kathryn,” Ronald managed to say. 
“Won’t you sit down?” 

“Ronald—you, here? Who told you?” 

“No one. I walked from my office and when 


I reached here I was a bit hungry. Will you 
have something?” 
“T have to, or move on,” she replied bitterly 
(Turn to page 206) 
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Alcazar 
WALTER SULLIVAN, O. S. B. 


Within the walls of Alcazar 

The Catholic Spanish Patriots are 
Entrenched against the Spanish Reds 
Whose hostile planes above their heads 
Fling down their bombs, and grisly death 
Awaits the Patriots’ every breath. 


But Red artillery beats in vain 

Against this castle of Old Spain. 

Four thousand rounds of shells now roar 
Against the castle’s stony door, 

.A thousand bombs and hand grenades 
And half a hundred savage raids. 


With fiendish glee the Reds prepare 
To blow the fortress in the air, 
While Rebels bold upon the Rock 
With hearts of fear await the shock. 
A loud explosion tears the sky 

And tons of rock are lifted high, 


While drifting smoke and ruin fall 

Upon the crumbling castle wall; 

But as the Reds charge through the breach 
And try again their foes to reach 

The Patriots’ bullets mow them down 

And drive them backward to the town. 


Upon the sev’nty-second day 

A battle flag from far away 
Sends hope into the Patriot band; 
The Catholic army is at hand 

To force the Communist retreat 
And change Red vict’ry to defeat. 


No need to search the lays of old 
For stories that of bravery told, 

Of Patriots’ love for Faith and Land 
Defended by heroic band. 

Hail to the heroes from afar, 

The Patriots bold of Alcazar! 


FOOTNOTE: Inspired by one of the most unprecedent- 
ed acts of heroism of modern times when a small band 
of 1200 Spanish Patriots defended themselves in a 
medieval fortress against seventy-two days siege. The 
Communist army in possession of Toledo used every 
combination of modern artillery, aviation, and high 
explosive, but had to retreat before the advance of a 
rescuing Catholic army. 
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Two Cigarettes in the Dark 
(Continued from page 205) 


and called the waitress. “A dinner for me, 
Helen, and two Alexanders.” 

“What’s that?” Ronald inquired. “What I 
saw you drink a minute ago?” 

“Oh, did you? Well, that’s my job—help sell 
drinks. I hoped you would never know, since 
you feel the way you do. I never allowed you to 
talk to mother without my being right there, 
because I knew she would tell you what a fine 
girl I am and how everyone appreciates my 
beautiful voice here. She doesn’t know the 
whole of it, you see. You needn’t drink, you 
know. I’m sorry you had to learn the truth. 
If I hadn’t cried out my heart and soul long 
ago, I’d cry now. I so wanted you to remember 
me—as—different than this.” There was a 
pause while Helen deposited the two Alexanders 
on the table. 

“Why did you do it? I know you must have 
had good reason, Kathryn.” 


“A clerk makes fourteen a week with Satur- 
day evenings, and that wasn’t enough to keep 
mother and me. Slick got me in here Friday 
and Saturday evenings.” 


“You needed the money. I would have under- 
stood, Kathryn.” 


“I couldn’t bring myself to tell you what I 
had been working at for the last two years. 
After a year of it, I became disgusted with my 
lot and I thought God very unjust, and stopped 
going to the Sacraments. How could I tell you, 
a convert, these things? I make five dollars an 
evening, and a commission on the drinks I sell. 
You would have said I should find something 
else. I tried, but couldn’t. Slick thought I 
might mak< a hit at this, and I have. I’m decent, 
Ronald, but not the type of girl you had your 
heart set on winning—not the type for a min- 
ister’s wife.” 

“But I’m not a minister and I do understand, 
Kathryn. I made a novena to St. Anthony, 
which ends Friday, and here you are—on 
Wednesday.” 

“That request was by an Anthony—and per- 
haps St. Anthony did bring you here.” 


“That reminds me—I—I heard you and Slick 
—in the garden—” 
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“Rehearsing for the song? 
thought Slick and I—” 

“Do you love him, Kathryn?” 

“T told you once I loathed him. He’s my 
cousin, and a good partner, fair and loyal, but 
he never knows a sober night. Oh, Ronny, I 
hate this life—truly I do!” 

“Let’s leave this place and go where we can 
talk.” 

“I—I can’t leave here—now—Slick might 
lose out—not having a singer—”’ 

“If I gave the manager twenty dollars for 
you to leave now with me?” 

“For twenty dollars, I think you could have 
almost anything here!” 

“You’re the only thing in the world, I want, 
that I do not possess.” 

“I’ve been yours from the moment you first 
told me about yourself, Ronald.” 


I suppose you 


FATHER ABBOT’S PAGE 
(Continued from page 195) 


lf upheaval and persecution are impending, 
there is all the more reason for our going to God 
where He is nearest—in the Mass. 


We perhaps have found the Sacred Action, 
the Holy Mass, dull. The time seemed long to 
us. We were not alert. Like the foolish virgins 
we were asleep on the job. Christ came unto 
His own and we were not awake to receive Him. 
It would be just too bad if in the end He would 
have to disown us. 


Did you ever stop to realize the educational 
value of the Mass? Persons eager to do socio- 
logical work feel that they need a special train- 
ing. They ought to have a university course, 
they think. Well and good, if that is possible. 
It is possible! The grandest university course 
in existence is the year’s cycle of Masses. Read 
them as attentively as you do your newspaper 
or your favorite story magazine, and you will 
discover learning. 

The Masses are for the most part the choicest 
parts of Holy Scripture, neatly, logically, de- 
lightfully arranged. They form a course of in- 
struction, inspiration, and encouragement that 
begets Christian optimism. Under the guidance 


of the Divine Faculty, the Father, the Son, and 
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the Holy Ghost, you can really learn things. 
These are the best Teachers; theirs is the best 
University Course. It is open to all. The re- 
quirements are few, yea, solely that you seek 
God. You need not burden yourself at Mass by 
trying to follow the priest with every word. 
When you find a gem of thought linger to look 
into its sparkling truth. You may thus miss 
many other words, but you are mining wisdom 
—the wisdom that will guide you through chaos 
to calm and eternal rest. 


Yours most cordially 


ro J aan QL, 


Abbot. 


Let the thought of Jesus in the Blessed 
Sacrament permeate your life and incite you to 
perform your daily duties faithfully. 





UNAFRAID 


HILTON HOWELL JONES 


Afraid to die, ah no! 

Not I 

For I can close my eyes, 
And see a Sacred Head— 
Thorn crowned in agony— 
For me— 
Afraid to die; 
I fear? 

When wounded Hands 
Stretch out to draw 

Me near— 

Afraid to die, ah no 

How could I be afraid 

To go? 

When His pierced Feet have 
Trod the bleeding Path 

That leads my Soul 

To God— 


why should 
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PETER SPEAKS TO H 


Our Holy Father, Pius XI, is esteemed by 
all the world as a great Pope. Such will 
he be called for all time to come. He is 
wise with all the wisdom of Holy Church, 
he is vigilant, he is modern in applying the 
ancient wisdom of Christ’s Church to 
modern problems. But he is also a Father, 
a real Father of Christendom. And never, 
we think, has he shown such fatherly love 
and wisdom than on the occasion recently 
when he received in audience a large group 
of bishops, priests, nuns, and laity, who had 
suffered persecution in Spain and were 
forced to flee the country. Like the first 
Pope, St. Peter, when writing to his children 
suffering privation, torture, and death from 
Roman persecutors, so does this modern 
Peter speak with apostolic unction and love 
to his children who have suffered in like 
manner. And he then gives the world a 
word of solemn warning that Satan is 
active, is powerful, and may strike at God’s 
Church now in any place. The words of 
Pius XI are so noble, so loving, so grave 
that we wish earnestly that all may read 
them. To this end we are giving the full 
text to the readers of THE GRAIL, as it was 
reported in the London Universe: 


z—=qiOUR presence here, be- 
loved sons and exiles of 
Spain, of a Spain so 
dear to you, so dear to 
Us, and now so desolate, 
fills Our heart with an 
utterly inexpressible 
tumult of afflicting and conflicting 
feelings and emotions. Now We 
would weep for the bitterness which 
afflicts Our heart, again We would 
rejoice for the sweet and proud joy 
— consoles Us and makes Us jubi- 
ant. 


You are here, beloved sons, to tell 
Us of the great tribulation from 
which you come. Of that tribulation 
you bear on your persons and pos- 
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sesions the signs and visible marks. 
These are signs and marks of the 
great battle of suffering which you 
have borne, and which make you a 
spectacle before Our eyes and before 
the eyes of all the world. 


You have been robbed and de- 
spoiled of all things; you have been 
hunted and sought unto death in 
cities and in villages, in the dwellings 
of men and in the solitudes of the 
mountain tops. It is just as the 
Apostle saw the first martyrs, and his 
admiration and exaltation at seeing 
them, called forth those proud and 
magnificent words which he cast in 
the face of the world and which de- 
clared the world unworthy of them: 
“of whom the world was not worthy.” 


You have come to tell Us of your 
joy in having been found worthy, like 
the first Apostles, to suffer for the 
name of Jesus; of your happiness, 
like that once praised by the first 
Pope: You have been covered with 
reproaches in the name of Jesus and 
because you were Christians. 


What would He say? What can 
We say to praise you, venerated 
Bishops and priests, persecuted and 
wronged in your character as min- 
isters of Christ and dispensers of the 
Mysteries of God? 


It is one long splendour of Chris- 
tian and priestly virtue, of heroism 
and martyrdom; of martyrdom in 
the full, sacred and glorious meaning 
of the word: of the sacrifice of lives 
the most innocent, of those venerable 
with age, of youth in its first flower, 
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UFFERING CHILDREN 


of many so bold and generous as to 
ask for a place among the victims 
who were being carried to where the 
executioners were awaiting them. 


It is in this superhuman light that 
We see you and in which We pro- 
claim to you the sacred and reverent 
admiration of all, and even of those 
who do not possess our Faith, but 
who have some sense of human dig- 
nity and greatness. For in that 
Faith, beloved sons, is to be found 
the secret and divine power which for 
20 centuries has been enkindling and 
feeding that flame. 

Beloved sons, you have stirred the 
admiration of all, but especially of 
Us; for to Us has been communicat- 
ed by the Supreme Father of all an 
all-embracing Fatherhood, and in vir- 


tue of that Fatherhood We may and: 


We must apply to Ourself that beau- 
tiful and divine expression: a wise 
son maketh a father joyful. 


We embrace with Our gaze and 
with Our heart you and all your fel- 
low-sufferers in tribulation and mar- 
tyrdom; and again We may and We 
must say to you, as the Apostle to 
your earliest predecessors in the glory 
of martyrdom: my joy and my 
crown; and not merely mine, but 
that of God Himself, for according 
to the glad and glorious vision of the 
great Prophet, with His grace there 
has been made, by His hand, of each 
one of you, a crown of glory and a 
royal diadem: “And thou shalt be a 
crown of glory in the hand of the 
Lord and a royal diadem in the hand 
of thy God.” 


oe. 





What a splendid reparation is this 
of yours, beloved sons, which you 
have offered and continue to offer to 
that Divine Majesty which in so 
many parts of the world, and even 
in Spain, by so many, is unrecognized, 
denied, blasphemed, rejected and in 
a thousand ways brutally offended. 
How timely, how providential and 
how pleasing to God is your repara- 
tion of fealty, of honour and of glory, 
in these our own days in which it has 
been given to hear the new and hor- 
rifying cries of Godless! and Enemy 
of God! 


But all these shining rays of 
heroism and glory which you, beloved 
sons, offer and recall to Us, make Us 
see all the more inevitably and clear- 
ly, as in a great Apocalyptic vision, 
the wreck and ruin, the profanation 
and havoc of which you have been 
not merely the witnesses but the vic- 
tims. 


All that is most humanly human, 
all that is most divinely Divine; con- 
secrated persons and sacred things 
and holy institutions; inestimable 
and irreplaceable treasures of Faith 
and Christian piety as well as of cul- 
ture and art; the most precious anti- 
quities, the holiest of relics; dignity, 
sanctity, the fruitful activity of lives 
wholly dedicated to religion, to 
science and to charity; the highest 
members of the Sacred Hierarchy, 
Bishops and priests: consecrated 
virgins; the laity of every class and 
condition, venerable grey hairs and 


(Turn to page 219) 
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The Monks and Civilization 





The introduction to a series of articles on Bene- 
dictine contributions to culture and civilization in 
the Middle Ages. 











ISTORY in its primary aspect is not the 
succession of disconnected, fortuitous hu- 
man events, but the gradual evolution of a 
divine plan. God, as First Cause, every moment 
directs the destinies of the world. Though it is 
not for us to sound the depths of Divine Wis- 
dom, though we can not always discern the in- 
tentions of divine Providence, still in many an 
event of history we can not but clearly see the 
finger of God. At times, when the world has 
fallen into a low state of morality, when civili- 
zation seems to be rushing headlong into chaos, 
God is wont to raise up in His Church some 
chastening influence to restore the world to 
right thinking and right living. That is what 
happened at the beginning of the sixth century. 
By the middle of the fifth century things had 
come to a terrible pass; a glance at Europe 
will convince us of that. The barbarian hordes 
had swept down from the North, leaving ruin 
and destruction in their wake. From Asia had 
come the Huns; from present Norway and 
Sweden, the Goths and Jutes; from what is 
now Germany, the Saxons and Vandals; from 
northern France, the Franks. Over a century 
before, the incursions began, and still they 
poured in, until it seemed that the last rem- 
nants of Roman culture would be snuffed out at 
any moment. Europe became a scene of rapine 
and bloodshed. Agriculture was abandoned. 
Slaves catered to Roman indolence; for the 
barbarians it was the women who toiled. And 
art—dare we mention it in such an atmosphere 
of barbarism? The precious masterpieces of 
pagan and Christian genius were ruthlessly de- 
stroyed; many a sublime creation of ancient 
sculpture went to make lime. Hardly anything 
escaped the hands of those savage hordes. 
Imagine Red Communism all over the world at 
one time, and you have a pretty accurate pic- 
ture of the condition of Europe at the middle 
of the fifth century. 


Adrian Fries, O. S. B. 


In the words of Kurth, the eminent historian, 
“The barbarians, strangers to Christianity and 
to civilization, excluded from the ‘Roman 
felicity,’ were prowling like wolves about the 
sunny domain of the Empire. Rome, having 
tried to subdue them, at last came to the con- 
clusion that its hour for new conquests was 
past and that it would never triumph over them 
by force of arms.” Rome and Christianity alone 
remained, and Rome was tottering. At last the 
end came; in 476 the Eternal City fell into 
the hands of Odoacer and his plundering hordes. 
The world seemed doomed. 

Now let us turn our eyes to a brighter pic- 
ture. Twenty-five years or more have passed 
since the fall of Rome; civilization is sinking 
lower every day. Barbarism has pretty well 
settled down to stay. But hope is not gone. In 
a lonely hermit’s cave somewhere in the rocky 
confines of northern Italy we see the figure of a 
man—strong, noble, fearless in appearance—a 
Roman, every inch of him, and a Christian. It 
is Benedict of Nursia. 

Three years before, as a young man still in 
his teens, he had left Rome, had fled its allure- 
ments and vices, to seek peace and salvation in 
a lonely cave at Subiaco. During those years of 
prayer and solitude God had been all the while 
preparing his soul for a grand mission. Yes, 
Benedict and the Order he was about to found 
were to save civilization! Tremendous task; 
but Benedict was ready. 

Already men were gathering about this 
saintly recluse—Roman and barbarian alike— 
to listen to his words of wisdom and piety. 
Many of them were so attracted to him that 
they wanted to leave the world for good, wanted 
to share in the wonderful life he was leading. 
When the number of these became sufficiently 
large (and it did not take long), Saint Benedict 
founded his first monastery at Subiaco. In such 
humble, quiet surroundings, then, was institut- 
ed the Order of St. Benedict, an Order that was 
to spread in a few years over the length and 

(Turn to page 222) 
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Oblates of St. Benedict 


6“ OU are the light of the world.” These 

words, addressed by Christ to His dis- 
ciples, should be true of all Catholics, for it is 
we who have the true light, it is we who have 
the true faith, the divine rule of life. 

The numberless trials and troubles with 
which the world is afflicted has caused men to 
think more earnestly on the things of eternity 
and have thus brought God and man closer to- 
gether. Meanwhile the world seeks for a solu- 
tion to all its troubles and difficulties. 

All who are acquainted with history and the 
Catholic Church realize that it is in this Church 
that the remedy for our troubles must be found. 
Our Holy Father Pope Pius XI has given ex- 
pression to this thought in the words of Pope 
Benedict XV: “And if society is to be healed 
now, in no way can it be healed save by a return 
to Christian life and Christian institutions.” — 
But before we can show the way to others we 
must first of all fix ourselves firmly on the 
straight path. “Let your light shine before 
men that they may see your good works and 
glorify your Father who is in heaven.” We 
must be an example and a guide to others, 
and this we can be only after we have joined 
ourselves closely to the life of the Church, from 
which our spiritual food must come. We must 
be Catholics in the full sense of the word.—But 
how are laymen going to do this? How can 
they participate more fully in the life of the 
Church? They will find a means of doing this 
by becoming Oblates of St. Benedict. 


WHAT ARE THE OBLATES AND WHAT 
DO THEY DO? 


The Oblates are lay persons who continue to 
live in the world but who, in order to be more 
certain of their eternal salvation, affiliate them- 
selves with a Benedictine monastery, and fol- 
low a rule which obliges them to a few religious 
exercises (not however under pain of sin), thus 
giving to their religion the important place in 
their daily life which it deserves.—The follow- 
ing general sketch of the duties of the Oblates 
will make their purpose more clear. 


Patrick Shaughnessy, O. S. B. 


The Oblates should strive to participate in- 
telligently and actively in the Holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass. The use of a missal will aid in doing 
this. 

They should be frequent recipients of the 
sacraments of Penance and Holy Communion, 
receiving the latter at least once a week. 

They should make use of any opportunity 
they may have to acquire a better knowledge 
of our Holy Religion. Where it is possible to 
form a group regular meetings should be held 
at which instruction concerning Catholic doc- 
trine is to be given. 

They should recite some part of the Divine 
Office, the official prayer of the Church, daily, 
and where it is possible, this should be done 
in common with others. 

The Oblates should foster family prayer and 
a true Christian family spirit. Therefore fa- 
thers and mothers should have the Church’s 
own meal prayers recited by the whole family 
at the principal meals.—A pious book should 
also be read for a short time daily, especially 
during the holier seasons of the year such as 
Lent and Advent. 

The Oblates should be the leaders in the par- 
ish in performing spiritual and corporal works 
of mercy, and they should consider these deeds 
as that which they personally add to the 
Church’s offering in Holy Mass. 

The Oblates are encouraged to participate in 
a yearly retreat for laymen if the opportunity 
is available. 

From this enumeration it will be seen that 
the Oblates are not meant to be an idle organi- 
zation. They should be Catholics who realize 
what this privilege means. A modern philoso- 
pher has said: “The redeemed must be yet 
more redeemed.” Is this true of us? Do we 
appreciate what it means to have been redeemed 
by Christ? Alas! many do not. 


WHY BE AN OBLATE? 


Is it not possible to be a living, active mem- 
ber of the Church without belonging to such an 
(Turn to page 223) 
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From a Science Notebook 


The aromatic oils from fruits, such as oranges, 
grapes, peaches, etc., when extracted and blended, are 
said to produce scents which rival those of the most 
fragrant flowers. 

. 7 .- 
The average service life of rubber and rubber goods 
has been doubled since the World War. 
* * * 
Peanuts are not nuts. 
+ * * 

A recently built power-shovel dipper has a capacity 
for thirty-two cubic yards; it can fill the average rail- 
road car in two loads. It is said to be the largest 
ever built. * * * 


Less than a century ago jewelry made of aluminum 
sold for the same price as that made from platinum. 
* - + 
A new type of cement for painting up and weather- 
proofing old motor joints can be applied with a paint 
brush. The product is sold in powder form and is made 
ready for use by mixing with water. 
* * * 
About nine out of every ten storms in the United 
States pass out to sea within 300 miles of Plymouth 


Rock. * * * 
There are about 2,000 blends of tea. 
* . + 


Oysters extract copper from the sea. 
* 7 * 

In reading an average-size book the eyes travel along 
a mile of type. 

* * * 

An acre of matured sugar cane would produce fifty 
tons of fuel. 

« *« * . 

White-shelled eggs come from chickens whose origin 
is traced to the Mediterranean district; brownshelled 
eggs are from American breeds. 

* * + 

The average seventy-year-old person has spent 
twenty-three years sleeping, thirteen years talking, and 
six years eating. 

* +” ~ 

An acre of good corn during growth gives off 3,000 
tons of water. 

* * * 

Lunar tides in the earth cause the distance between 
Europe and America to vary as much as sixty-three 
feet. 

* *~ * 

Rust causes a national bill of about one billion dollars 

annually. 


* * * 


Snakes hear with their tongues. 


H.S., 0.8. B. 


Experiments on young rats show that when grass 
juice is added to milk the growth-promoting properties 
of the milk are increased. 

+ ~ * 

Bullets fired from high-powered rifles must have a 
steel jacket; the terrific friction in the bore would 
otherwise melt the lead. 

+* . ~ 

Sound travels more than ten times as fast in ice as in 

air; its rate in ice is about 11,000 feet per second. 
*~ * * 

By adding a small amount of xylose—a sugar ob- 
tained from straw and other vegetable materials—bread 
remains fresh much longer. So it is claimed. 

* 7 * 

Blood from goats and bulls is injected into human 

veins for the treatment of certain diseases. 
* * * 

Among the exhibits at an Oxford, England, museum 
is an electric bell which has been ringing continuously 
for ninety-six years. 

* * * 

A London physician claims that people generally re- 
call most clearly the things which happened when they 
were between eleven and fourteen years old. 

* +. * 

California claims the world’s largest grape vine. The 
trunk of the vine is eight feet in circumference; its 
branches cover half an acre. The annual yield is ten 
tons of grapes. * * * 


A twenty-five-foot plunge off a cliff is a common 

thing to Rocky Mountain sheep. 
7 * « 

Bronze razors, believed to have been as good as the 
best made today, have been discovered near Vienna. 
Experts claim they are 3,000 years old. 

* * * 

The amount of radium produced in the entire world 

up to the present time weighs less than a golf ball. 
* * ~ 

With the exception of the moon, our nearest celestial 
neighbor is the recently discovered planetoid Anteros. 
Measuring only one-third of a mile in diameter, it is 
located about 1,500,000 miles from the earth. 

*x * * 

Ancient skyscrapers of twelve and more stories are 
to be found in southern Arabia. They were built of 
mud-and-straw bricks, which have hardened to granite- 
like consistency. They are thought to have been built 
during the time of the Queen of Sheba. 


* * * 


A new gun being tested is said to hurl one pound, 
high explosive shells at a rate of 150 per minute with 
so little recoil that water will not spill from a glass 
balanced on the barrel during fire. 
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Query Corner 


Ifa pre gains a plenary indulgence at the hour 
of death will that person go directly to Heaven without 
having to pass through Purgatory? 


Yes, if a dying person gains a plenary indulgence 
to the full extent he will go directly to Heaven, for a 
plenary indulgence means the complete remission of all 
temporal punishment due to sins which have already 
been forgiven as to their guilt by the Sacrament of 
Penance or an act of perfect contrition, leaving nothing 
which must be expiated in the flames of Purgatory. It 
is important to note the little word if, for although 
every Catholic at the hour of death is offered the oppor- 
tunity to gain a plenary indulgence, we cannot be sure 
that he actually gains the plenary indulgence to the full 
extent, unless God should reveal it. In its strict sense a 
plenary indulgence is only that indulgence which is 
gained to the full extent of remitting all temporal 
punishment due to sin, and anything less than this is, 
as far as the recipient is concerned, a partial indul- 
gence. The gaining of a plenary indulgence depends on 
the fulfilment of the required conditions and the reci- 
pient’s dispositions of perfect contrition and love, and 
ultimately, of course, on the goodness of God Who ac- 
cepts the YY ~ in expiation for all the temporal 
punishment still due to sin after its guilt has been 
forgiven. 


If a poor person has only sufficient means to have 
one Mass offered for him after death, does he on account 
of his poverty receive less spiritual aid than a rich 
person who can afford to have many Masses said? 


No; on the contrary, he might receive much more 
than the rich man. Our Lord showed much more re- 
gard for the widow’s mite which was offered at the 
cost of great sacrifice than for the larger contributions 
of the rich Jews which entailed but little sacrifice. God 
regards the heart of the giver, not the size of the gift. 
In like manner, God may grant more to a poor person 
through a single Mass (for the value of the Mass is 
unlimited) on account of the dispositions of his soul 
than to a rich person who has hundreds of Masses 
offered, but lacks these same dispositions which make 
his offering pleasing to God. 


I have always been under the impression that a priest 
must say Mass every day, but I have found out nee 
that this is not true. ow often is a priest obliged 
under pain of sin to say Mass? 

By the law of the Church a priest is obliged to say 
Mass several times a year, regardless of what position 
he holds in the Church. Like all other Catholics, priests 
are obliged to hear Mass every Sunday, which obliga- 
tion is fulfilled when the priest himself says Mass. 
Pastors, moreover, have the obligation to offer, or have 
offered, Mass for the parish on each Sunday and about 
thirty feast days during the year, and likewise to pro- 
vide the faithful with ample opportunities to hear Mass 
and receive the Sacraments. Apart from these con- 
siderations, a priest is not obliged under pain of sin to 
say Mass every day any more than a lay person is 
obliged to receive Holy Communion daily; most priests, 
however, do offer up the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass 
daily because they consider it a great privilege to do so. 


What is meant by the Pauline privilege which is 
sometimes used in connection with marriage cases? 

If two unbaptized persons are validly married, and 
after the marriage one party is baptized in the Catholic 
faith and the other refuses to live eye with the 
baptized party, this marriage may dissolved on the 
aul (I Cor. 7:12-15): “If 


principle laid down by St. 
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Conducted by Rev. Gerald Benkert, O. S. B. 


any brother hath a wife that believeth not, and she 
consent to dwell with him, let him not put her away. 
And if any woman hath a husband that believeth not, 
let her not put away her husband... But if the un- 
believer depart, let him depart. For a brother or sister 
is not under servitude in such cases.” The Holy See 
has the jurisdiction to decide cases which come under 
this privilege, commonly called the Pauline privilege 
after the Apostle St. Paul who first promulgated it. 


_ What is meant by the canonization of a saint? What 
is necessary that a person be canonized a saint? 


Canonization means the official declaration by the 
Supreme Pontiff that a certain holy person is a model 
of Christian sanctity and may be venerated everywhere 
as a Saint. The term “canonization” means the intro- 
duction of a person’s name into the Canon or list of 
Saints, a smal rtion of which is still embodied in the 
Canon of the ion. In early times a deceased person 
noted for extraordinary sanctity was declared a Saint 
by popular opinion sanctioned by the bishop of the 
diocese, but since the Middle Ages the right to canonize 
a Saint has been reserved to the Pope. The chief pre- 
requisite for canonization is, of course, a life of sanc- 
tity, the practice of the Christian virtues to a heroic 
degree. But before any person is now canonized two 
miracles must have been wrought through the inter- 
cession of the Saint, which are accepted as a confirma- 
tion of God’s good pleasure with the holiness of His 
servant. 


To whom or to what does the number 666 refer, which 
is mentioned in the last verse of the thirteenth chapter 
of the Apocalypse? 


Since the time of St. John scriptural students and 
interpreters have attempted various solutions of this 
mysterious and enigmatic verse. St. John gives the 
number 666 as a clue to discover the beast to which he 
had referred in the previous verses, for the letters used 
to form the number 666 also spell the name of the beast, 
which is likewise the name of a man. St. Irenaeus, 
who was indirectly a disciple of St. John, computed the 
number to mean “Latin,” interpreting the beast to mean 
the ancient pagan Roman Empire. In this connection 
it has been recently suggested that the beast is the 
she-wolf, the emblem of the Roman Empire, the letters 
of which word when spelled in Greek will yield the num- 
ber 666. Some have computed the number to mean 
Julian the Apostate, others Mohammed, and others still 
have suggested various other names. Protestants have 
sometimes tried to interpret this number to mean the 
Pope, claiming that the words “Vicarius Filii Dei” are 
inscribed on the Pope’s tiara, the letters df which in- 
scription when taken as numerals equal 666. But this 
is purely a fabrication of a bigoted mind trying to 
throw aspersion on the Church and the Pope, and can 
be easily refuted by the simple statement that no such 
inscription can be found on the Pope’s tiara. Of all 
the interpretations offered, that of Irenaeus seems the 
most plausible, especially on account of his proximity to 
St. John, the writer of the Apocalypsé. 


What is the meaning of the four letters “I. N. R. I.” 
which you see on the crucifix? 


These are the first letters of the four Latin words: 
“TIesus Nazarenus Rex Iudeorum,” which mean, “Jesus 
of Nazareth, King of the Jews.” This inscription was 
placed by Pontius Pilate at the top of the cross on which 
our Lord was crucified. 
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Pity for the Poor Souls 


When some big building catches fire, and the lives 
of a number of people within it are endangered, per- 
haps being trapped by the flames so that there is no 
escape, we find many examples of heroism. A crowd 
gathers, many are the sympathetic comments, the 
anxious heartbeats, even though those trapped in the 
building are no kin to the bystanders. The firemen 
fearlessly place their ladders against the burning walls 
and climb into windows from which smoke is pouring, 
eager to rescue persons who are unable to save them- 
selves—nay, often when no one else dares enter a 
hopelessly doomed building, some bystander, hearing a 
scream or a piteous cry, or learning that there is still 
someone inside, may dash in despite the efforts of his 
friends to prevent him, and risk his own life to save 
the trapped person. 


But who, outside of the immediate family and friends, 
will come to the rescue of a Poor Soul trapped in the 
flames of Purgatory, and unable to help himself? 
Sometimes even those nearest forget after a lapse of 
time; priests and nuns are like the firemen, who 
remain on hand until the last vestige of smoke and 
flame has disappeared. They pray and offer Masses 
constantly for the Poor Souls, and occasionally we find 
heroic individuals who offer every merit and indulgence 
of their whole lives for these suffering ones. They, like 
the ones who risk their lives in a burning building to 
rescue others, have no care for their own souls in 
giving all their merits, but are willing to suffer their 
own Purgatory if God so wills. 


St. Theresa was a great example of this heroic 
charity, and at the moment of death she suddenly be- 
came frightened at what she had done. But Our Lord 
comforted her, saying that she would receive thrice 
what she gave. So we need have no fear in this respect, 
for God will not be outdone in gnerosity. Neither may 
we think that, as long as so many nuns and priests 
are praying for the Poor Souls, our own lack of prayer 
will never be noticed. Never was there a greater mis- 
take. There are many more souls in Purgatory than 
those on earth praying for them, and long and dreary 
is the debt to be paid. God loves those faithful 
stewards on earth who help discharge the debts of 
others. 


Interesting Winter Social 


Sodalities are often at a loss as to what sort 
of entertainment they may offer their members in order 
to make the meetings interesting, or perhaps they wish 
to raise money for some purpose and desire to give some 
sort of social which the people of the parish might 
attend. A very amusing affair is one called “A Ship 
Social.” The tickets are printed as follows: 
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Conducted by Clare Hampton 


“Good for one passage across the ocean and 
back on the evening of (Oct. 20). Vessel sails 
from pier at 5836 N. Madison Str. promptly at 
eight o’clock. Price 25¢. Please wear nautical 
clothes.” 


A quantity of the little white sailor hats with turned 
up brims may be obtained and sold at the door for 
10¢ apiece. Everyone entering the hall must have one. 
The officers and committee wear officers’ caps and must 
dress as nearly as possible like officers of a vessel— 
(caps with gold braid around the crown, and brass 
buttons on coats; folded silver or gold paper may be 
sewn on the caps in imitation of gold braid, and silver 
or gold foil from bon bons may cover the ordinary 
coat buttons. Coats and trousers should be blue serge if 
possible, and girls’ dresses in sailor style with a man’s 
coat.) 


Dancing may be in order, with the programs contain- 
ing the ship’s rules on the first page, as follows: 

“Avoid looking at the water to prevent sea- 
sickness. 

“Passengers are forbidden to feed the whales. 

“Do not tease the Chinese cook. 

“Please do not ask the Captain how many 
times he crossed. 

“Kindly use the large glass to sight sharks. 

“In case of ship-wreck, jump in and trust to 
luck.” 


Many other ridiculous rules may be thought up and 
added. Behind a curtain have an “aquarium.” A table 
holds exhibits each of which represents some fish. Each 
person must enter and for each fish he fails to guess, he 
must pay a forfeit of one penny. The fish are as fol- 
lows: 

Cat fish, a china cat; snail, the letter S drawn on a 
sheet of paper with a nail lying beside it; bass, a bass 
fiddle; croppie, a riding crop and a small pie; shark, 
the letters S H drawn on paper and a toy ark; star- 
fish, a star drawn on paper; goldfish, a piece of gold 
jewelry; herring, a ring lying on a piece of paper with 
an arrow drawn, pointing to it, and the lettering 
“her’s”; salmon, a picture of a negro, with the wording 
beneath, “Come ON with me, SAM”; tuna, a picture of 
someone playing an instrument, and the words be- 
neath: “Play us a tune!” etc. Many others may be 
thought up—there should be at least twenty of them. 
Those who guess all of them correctly, may receive as a 
prize, a ticket for a sandwich or a drink. A few of 
them should be a bit difficult. 


Refreshments should be nautical—salmon salad, tuna 
fish sandwiches, fried jack salmon or haddock, codfish 
cakes, etc. with potato salad, slaw, or any other addi- 
tions. The hall should be decorated to represent a 
ship; have cords strung with many colored pennants 
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along the walls and across the ceiling. Have the 
orchestra play “Anchors Aweigh” and “Sailing, Sailing” 
and ask everyone to join in. 


Conserving Fuel in Cooking 


“The watched pot never boils” is an old adage con- 
taining much truth, for if the lid is lifted from a pot 
on the stove, it will take just that much longer to boil, 
since by removing the cover, much of the heat escapes. 
Long before water begins to boil, steam is leaving the 
surface of the water, and each five drops of water thus 
taken away as steam absorbs enough heat to cool about 
a pound of water one degree. If a tight cover is kept 
on the pot, the escaping steam will mostly condense 
on the cover and much of the heat will be kept within. 
However, after the water begins to boil violently, the 
force of the steam will often dislodge the cover and 
permit heat to escape. Therefore, the moment a pot 
boils, the flame should be turned down to the lowest 
point where the liquid continues to boil. Thus much 
fuel is saved, since a covered pot requires much less 
fuel to keep it boiling than an uncovered one. 

But there are other processes where rapid boiling 
saves heat instead of losing it. For instance, in making 
jellies, jams, candy, etc., the object is to boil away the 
water; so, instead of saving heat by boiling slowly, 
fuel may be saved by boiling briskly, because by so 
doing, it takes less time to boil away the required 
amount of water. 

In frying, heat may be conserved by covering the 
skillet with a lid, and regulating the flame exactly to 
the point where it will seal the juices instead of letting 
them run out. If the fire is too small, the juices will 
run out, and the meat will boil instead of frying. This 
method will also help to keep the kitchen clean. 

Much heat is also lost by baking in a non-insulated 
oven. The latest stoves today, both gas and electric, 
are made with well insulated walls. But many people 
still have the old-fashioned kind, with non-insulated 
walls, which are still too good to do away with. A good 
way to save on such ovens is, to purchase one of the 
small tin ovens which require only one burner on top 
of the stove. This will serve for pies and small roasts, 
and be a great saving. 


Benedictine Missions 

Father Justin writes that at this time one of his 
big worries is the high school. In order to keep the 
Indian children from secular schools, the Mission must 
of necessity have a high school; a number of eighth 
grade graduates have been taking high school subjects 
for the past two or three years, and the choice fruit 
that this extra labor has brought forth among the 
Indian youth proves that it is worth the effort. But to 
take care of the high school curriculum, special teachers 
are required at extra cost; peculiar problems of dis- 
cipline present themselves, as they will among adoles- 
cents, necessitating special prefects, likewise at addi- 
tional expense, and last but not least, the books are 
expensive, to say nothing of typewriters and sewing 
machines which are so necessary in the commercial 
and domestic courses. 
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“By their fruits shall you know them,” says the Lord, 
and the application of this criterion proves convinc- 
ingly the value of the higher grades; the products 
of this high school have proven themselves a true credit 
to church, school and state. So, burdensome though it 
may be, Father Justin feels that the high school is ab- 
solutely indispensable, although had he more funds for 
equipment, he would be able to take in many more 
youths and maidens. 

So now there is only one thing to do: Gather funds 
from our friends and readers to help equip this ever- 
growing high school of Father Justin’s—typewriters as 
well as sewing machines, although we will continue sav- 
ing up for the sewing machines first. For this purpose 
we are selling “STOP-RUN,” a powder which is dis- 
solved in warm water, and in which silk stockings are 
soaked in order to make them last longer. Any product 
which will lengthen the life of expensive silk stockings 
is a boon to the persons who wear them. We have re- 
duced the price to 10¢ per packet so as to increase sales. 
One packet takes care of six pairs of stockings. Write 
Clare Hampton, 5610 Walsh Str., St. Louis, Mo. 


The Newest Member 


The new, young mother with her first child often feels 
great consternation when the nurse who has been with 
her for some weeks, says her last goodbye, and leaves 
her “to her fate.” At least that is how she feels about 
it. But she must learn sometime, and the sooner she 
attacks her problems, the faster she will become self- 
confident. The best way for her to do is, to watch 
scrupulously everything the nurse does and how she 
does it, even to the arrangement of the toilet accessories 
while Baby is having his bath, and then follow out 
everything in routine order. This will not only give her 
confidence, but will teach the baby order and regu- 
larity as well, for a young infant soon learns to appre- 
ciate orderliness and an exact time schedule for all the 
events which compose his daily life. 

Never for any reason change any part of the day’s 
routine. If it is strictly adhered to, Baby will be quiet 
and content and give little trouble. Often, however, a 
baby will cry for a long time, and his young mother, 
terrified, will not know what to do about it. It used to 
be thought that if Baby’s wants have all been attended 
to, and he still cries, he should be allowed to “cry it 
out.” But a baby is a human being and not an animal, 
and generally, if he cries, he is trying to tell us that 
something is not as he would like it to be. If he has 
been fed and his clothing is dry, and there are no safe- 
ty pins sticking him or pressing uncomfortably against 
his flesh, then the mother must search for other reasons. 
Perhaps the mattress is too hard for the tender body; 
a pillow should be tried for him to lie upon. If it is 
a warm day, or rather warm in the room, perhaps he 
feels too hot. Or he wants a cool drink of water. Or 
he is bored with his surroundings and wants a change. 
If he squirms as if in pain, he may have colic, in which 
case, hot applications bring relief. Or simply hold him 
over your shoulder and pat his back until the gas is 
dislodged. 


(Turn to page 217) 
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Children’s Corner 








Father, when to You I pray, 
Then my hands I'll fold. 

Help me always to obey 
Christ within my soul. 


Are We True Friends? 


Deepest silence reigned in the classroom. 
Thirty-five solemn, serious faces greeted Sister 
Mary David on the opening day of school. There 
was not a child in the school that was not deep- 
ly impressed by the tragic ending of the Labor 
Day Picnic. Eight of their classmates had been 
instantly hurled into eternity when the large 
bus chartered for the occasion had collided with 
a truck. 

“Sister,” said Bobbie, “are Jimmy and Tom 
and Jane and Betty and all of them Poor Souls 
in Purgatory now? If they are, I wish we could 
get them out right away!” 

Sister, realizing the sad situation more keenly 
than any of the children, replied, ‘““We know 
nothing with certainty concerning the dead but 
we have every reason for believing that they 
are saved; still as they were called so suddenly 
to appear before their God to be judged, they 
may have had many unatoned faults and venial 
sins on their souls. 

“There is, in the next world, a temporary 
place for the atonement of such venial sins, and 
temporal punishments of sin. There are many 
faults, bad habits, weaknesses and negligences, 
of which even good children are guilty: they 
must be atoned for.” 

Raymond, who had barely escaped sharing 
the sad lot of the eight unfortunate ones asked, 
“Sister, please tell us something about the Poor 
Souls and how we can help them.” 

Sister Mary David eagerly took the oppor- 
tunity of giving the desired instructions know- 
ing it would fall on most fertile soil now. 
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Ferdinand, Indiana 


As the Suffering Souls cannot help them- 
selves, we must aid them by our good works. 
The devotion to the poor souls in purgatory is 
one of the most beautiful practices of Christian 
charity. As classmates, we are under obliga- 
tions to these dear departed ones and therefore 
we should not turn a deaf ear to the cry, “Have 
pity on me, have pity on me at least you, my 
friends.” 

The souls in purgatory are our brethren; we 
should shorten their suffering and the term of 
their exile from heaven by our prayers and 
good works. 

These poor souls long for holy water, and if 
we could see how they thirst for it, and the 
relief which it brings to them, we would give 
them this help at least every morning and eve- 
ning. 

These holy souls are not ungrateful. In the 
same moment that we sprinkle for them the 
water blessed by the Church, they will pray for 
us with more fervor than it would be possible 
for the holiest on earth to do. 

The holy Fathers divided the means of help- 
ing the Suffering Souls into three kinds: the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, prayer and good 
works, for instance alms-deeds, fasting and the 
like. The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass has always 
been considered by the Church to be the best 
means of freeing the souls of the faithful de- 
parted from their torments. 

The saints in heaven love the Suffering Souls 
and wish to see them released as soon as pos- 
sible. This love and desire impels them to pray 
earnestly for their eternal rest. 

Sister, appreciating the rapt attention of her 
pupils, continued to enumerate ways of helping 
the Poor Souls. 

The power of the Church to apply indul- 
gences to the faithful departed shows the union 
between the Church militant and the Church 
suffering. By gaining indulgences we give to 
these imprisoned friends of God so much re- 
mission of temporal punishment as we would 
have obtained for ourselves. As we may take 


it for granted that these boys and girls are in 
Purgatory, where they have to undergo severe 
punishment, who amongst us should not be most 
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eager to gain for them as many indulgences as 
possible, thereby to release these poor captives 
from their prison? 

During mortal life perhaps these children did 
not always have a due regard for the final result 
of vain pleasures, hence, they must now atone 
even for the least inordinate enjoyment of sen- 
sual pleasure. In order to help them, we must 
render satisfaction to God for the sins that 
offended Him. Alms given for the Suffering 
Souls help to atone for our own sins. 

When we receive our blessed Lord in Holy 
Communion, then is our most favorable oppor- 
tunity to appease His Justice and to come to the 
aid of the Suffering Souls. It is almost impos- 
sible that our Lord in holy communion should 
refuse our petitions for these Sufferers in Pur- 
gatory. 

Of all the works of mercy and charity the 
most exalted, pure, and charitable is to aid the 
Suffering Souls in Purgatory. Let us never 
forget to pray for them and ask God to take 
them to heaven. The souls released through 
our charity enjoy the eternal bliss in heaven; 
they will be our protectors, patrons, and inter- 
cessors at the throne of God, where they join 
the heavenly host of angels and saints in un- 
ceasing adoration of the Most High—and this 
happiress they gained through our help. 

The Suffering Souls in Purgatory do not wait 
until they arrive in heaven to give evidence of 
their gratitude to their benefactors. Even 
while suffering the most dreadful torments, 
they are eager to return their charity; and 
hence they pray incessantly for those who 
helped them. If we show a great love for the 
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Suffering Souls, the Lord will be merciful to us. 

“Now,” said Sister, “what are you willing to 
do to help your dear classmates out of Pur- 
gatory?” 

There were many promises of prayers and 
good works of all kinds, and Margaret, the 
notorious whisperer of the classroom, even 
promised to keep perfect silence during school 
hours for the whole school term in their behalf. 


Complete these sentences and work the puzzle. 


Horizontal 
1. The children were returning from a _........... 
3. The Mass for the dead is called a _....... 
4. Our prayers and good works ........... the 
pains of the Poor Souls. 
6. We atone for the faults of the Poor Souls 





ra 
8. The place where we must atone for our 
ED eikxistonicn 
Vertical 
3. Death is often pictured as a _......._.. 
a, God by our prayers and good 
works. 


9. The bodies of the dead are buried in the 
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Household Hints 


If the pot in which candy is boiled is buttered an inch 
or two down from the top, the liquid will not boil over. 

It is said that rust spots may be removed by rubbing 
some freshly boiled rice on them and then allowing them 
to soak in the water in which the rice has been boiled. 

A pound equals: 2 cups of butter; 4% cups coffee; 
1% cups rice; 2 cups raisins (packed); 4 cups graham 
flour; 3 cups cornmeal. 

To remove rings after cleaning spots, steam over 
tea kettle. 

If someone in the house dislikes onion in soup, boil a 
whole one in it for an hour and then remove. The 
flavor will be improved and no ‘one will be the wiser. 

Do not allow hardwood floors to become too badly 


worn; give them a coat of shellac after a thorough 
washing with gasoline. Small mats placed before doors 
and between rooms will prevent the floor from wearing 


in spots. 
Recipes 


Sour MILK Biscuits: 2 cups sour milk in which one 
teaspoon baking soda has been dissolved; to this add 
two well-beaten eggs, then add two tablespoons melted 
butter, one tablespoon corn syrup and two cups flour. 
While mixing put in a pinch of salt. Turn into greased 
muffin tins and bake for 25 minutes in a hot oven. 

CRANBERRY JAM: Wash and pick over two quarts of 
cranberries, then chop them fine and put them into a 
large granite saucepan. Just cover with water and 
add three cups sugar. Boil slowly, stirring them fre- 
quently. When the jam becomes thick pour into jam 
pots to cool, then cover and store away. 
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Echoes from Our Abbey and 
Seminary 


On September 23 and 24 our alumni gathered here 
for the ninth annual reunion of the St. Meinrad Alumni 
Association. The honored guest this year was the Rt. 
Rev. Columban Thuis, O. S. B., Abbot of St. Joseph’s 
Abbey, St. Benedict, Louisiana. Father Abbot Colum- 
ban was formerly a member of St. Meinrad’s. Since 
he is celebrating this year his silver jubilee in the 
priesthood, his confreres and fellow alumni here took 
this opportunity to celebrate with him at his Indiana 
Alma Mater. 


In the evening of September 23 the alumni were 
entertained by the band in concert. This was followed 
by a social gathering and lunch in the minor seminary 
auditorium, during which “The Hungry Five,” a little 
German band composed of seminarians, regaled the 
gathering with many an old favorite. 


On the following morning Father Abbot Columban 
celebrated Pontifical High Mass, assisted by the follow- 
ing sacred ministers: Archpriest, Rev. James Maloney, 
Springfield, Ky.; Deacon, Rev. John Dapp, Ft. Wayne; 
subdeacon, Rev. Clement Bastnagel, Catholic Univer- 
sity; deacon and subdeacon of the throne, Rev. Elmer 
Schumacher, Alva, IIl., and Rev. James Nichols, Kansas 
City, Mo. The Gregorian Chant and motets were sung 
by the members of the Abbey and the entire student 
body. 

At the meeting after the Mass the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: President, Rev. 
Charles Girardot, Ft. Wayne; Vice President, Rev. 
Joseph Reeves, Louisville, Ky.; Treasurer, Rev. Edwin 
Sahm, Indianapolis; Secretary, Rev. Andrew Ditlinger, 
Ft. Wayne. A special resolution was passed to promote 
the spread of the St. Meinrad Historical Essays, a 
brochure containing the work of our seminarians in 
Church History which,is produced each year under the 
direction of Father Cyril Gaul, O. S. B., Professor of 
Church History. It was pointed out that from the 
profit made within the last years from this activity a 
notable library of some 600 volumes has been bought 
and put at the disposal of the seminarians. 

The banquet was held at noon in the dining room of 
the minor seminary. Rev. Herbert Winterhalter, Boon- 
ville, Ind., acted as toastmaster. The toast, “Our 
Honored Guest,” was given by Rev. Paul A. Deery, 
Bloomington, Ind., and “Pre-Columban Days” by Rev. 
Joseph A. Munier, Pinckneyville, Ill. Father Abbot 
Columban responded, and at the end Father Abbot 
Ignatius spoke a word of pleasure at the presence of 
our alumni and of welcome for the reunion which is to 
be held here next year. 


The rich olive tree feeds a little star of un- 
steady light (the sanctuary lamp) in the heav- 
en of His sanctuary, and for how many hours 
night and day, in how many sanctuaries, is this 
his only honor.—Faber. 
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Rural Rhapsody 
(Continued from page 200) 


Himself was thankful he didn’t live a hun- 
dred years ago when gentlemen were all pow- 
dered and queued, and pasted with pomatum; 
when crockery plates were objected to because 
they dulled the knives; when gentlemen placed 
their spoons across their cups to inform the 
party that they wanted no more—of anything. 

“Tt would at least have one virtue,” I offered. 
“If the spoon was placed across the cup it would 
do away with that terrifying habit so common 
in rural districts—keeping the spoon in the cup. 
How they can drink without gouging out their 
eyes, I never could see.” — 

“But,” another said, “It was only at the finish 
that the spoon crossed the cup. In all likeli- 
hood they kept it in the cup then as now while 
partaking of their coffee.” 

Another housewife was thankful to know that 
bread for dressing didn’t have to be stale. 
Using stale bread she had learned came about 


through economy—way back when the bread- 


boxes were usually full of stale bread. 

Well, this year, our merriment will come a 
bit easier. Out in our Northwest, that is. 

The harvesting is well finished. About all 
that remains in our section is the Oriental Per- 
simmon. That’s one of the joys of Oriental 
Persimmon orchards. Harvesting waits its 
turn. No crowding. 

But the big thing for which we are thankful 
—outside of God, and friends, and health—is 
our rural home. It’s so altogether sweet to be 
living out on the old farm instead of in a crowd- 
ed city apartment. We have never lived so 
well, and yet we’ve never before had so little 
cash. Back in the old city days we handled 
what now seems much money in the course of 
the year. Handled it, and when that’s said, al! 
is said. It came in on payday and went next 
day to pay rent, and grocery bills, whatnot. 


Swapping is something to be thankful for. If 
it could be pushed a little farther and made 
take care of taxes, and just a few other things, 
the rural world would truly be “a world free 
of obligation to the banker.” 

And did you know wild turkeys are staging 
a comeback? Perhaps another Thanksgiving 
the big hunter of the family will be having his 
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picture snapped, a la Pilgrim Father, with a 
blunderbus in one hand, and a big wild turkey 
in the other. 

And, HEAR! HEAR! The day is not far 
off, we are assured, when radios will serve us 
without a single word of blah or twaddle about 
commercial products. 

And, aren’t you thankful for the host that 
urges you to have just a bit more turkey? And 
a little more dressing? May this tribe increase. 

“Thank you, I will have just a small piece.” 


Haman Rights 
(Continued from page 201) 


of their and their neighbor’s rights. God has 
provided for that also. Where the rights and 
duties of man end there charity comes in. The 
man starving for want of food may not have a 
strict right to your food and assistance, but 
surely charity would prompt you to assist him. 
Justice seasoned with charity brings flexibility 
and smoothness into the social order. 

Man has many human rights. However, 
there is a gradation between these rights. God 
has so ordered things that there cannot be a 
conflict between rights. But it may happen 
that a higher right, as it were, absorbs a lower 
one. For this reason, too, you may renounce a 
certain right for a higher one, provided that 
right, which you renounce, is not at the same 
time a duty. You may not renounce a duty. To 
possess a right means to have a title to some 
good. The highest and greatest right is to the 
great good. All other rights are subordinated 
to this because all other rights are only means 
to this end, just as a man has a right to food 
because he has a right to life and without food 
he cannot live. The highest good, of course, is 
God Himself. For Him you have been created. 
You have a right to all other things which will 
help you to obtain the highest good. Even your 
right to property must ultimately be based on 
that higher right. 


Peter Speaks to his Suffering Children 
(Continued from page 209) 


the first flowers of youth; the very silence, so 
sacred and so solemn, of the tomb; 


all has 


been assaulted, violated, destroyed, and in the 
most ruthless and barbarous ways, in an un- 
bridled and unparalleled confusion of forces so 
savage and so cruel as to have been thought 
utterly impossible for human dignity, let alone 
for human nature, even the most miserable and 
debased. 


And louder than all this confusion and this 
clash of unrestrained violence, passing through 
these burnings and massacres, a voice is heard 
proclaiming to the world a truly horrifying 
story: brothers have murdered brothers... 
Civil war, war between the sons of a common 
country, of a common people, of a common 
fatherland! God knows that war, even in the 
least tragic of circumstances, is always some- 
thing so fearful and so inhuman: men seeking 
men to kill, and to kill as many as possible, to 
destroy persons and property and with means 
increasingly and fatally effective... but what 
is to be said when war is fratricidal? 


It has been well said that the blood of a single 
man shed by the hand of his brother is more 
than enough for all time and for the whole 
earth; what is to be said when we are face to 
face with the stories of brothers killing broth- 
ers which are daily being told? 

Above the bond of humanity and fatherland 
there is a brotherhood which is infinitely more 
sacred and more precious, the brotherhood 
which makes us one in Christ Our Redeemer, 
our sonship in the Catholic Church, which is 
the Mystical Body of Christ Himself, the trea- 
sury and fullness of all that our Redemption 
has brought us. And it is precisely this sub- 
lime brotherhood, which made Spain Christian, 
but which in the present calamity has had par- 
ticularly to suffer and which continues to suffer. 


It can only be said that a satanic preparation 
has relighted, and that more fiercely, in neigh- 
bouring Spain, that flame of hatred and savage 
persecution which has been confessedly re- 
served for the Catholic Church and the Catholic 
Religion, as being the one real obstacle in the 
way of those forces which have already given 
a sample and a measure of themselves in the 
subversive attacks on every kind of order, from 
Russia to China, from Mexico to South 
America. 


Such trials and preparations have been pre- 
ceded and unfailingly accompanied by a univer- 
sal, persistent and most astute propaganda, 
intent on subjecting the whole world to those 
absurd and disastrous ideologies which, once 
they have seduced and stirred up the masses, 
aim at nothing less than arming them and 
throwing them madly against every form of 
institution, human and divine. 


And how can this awful consummation fail 
to be inevitable, and that in the most aggravat- 
ed conditions and proportions, if, out of false 
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calculation and self-interest and because of 
ruinous rivalry and the egoistic pursuit of par- 
ticular supremacy, those who have a duty in the 
matter do not hasten to repair the breach—if 
indeed it is not already too late. 

We, Who share in that universal, divine Fa- 
therhood, which embraces all souls created by 
One God, and destined for God, and by the 
Blood of the same God redeemed, We, Who 
share this Fatherhood which adds to human 
solidarity such new and sublime bonds and du- 
ties, We cannot but give expression, once more 
and in this gathering which your presence here, 
beloved sons, has rendered so solemn and so 
moving by reason of the sacredness of your suf- 
ferings, to all the anguish of a father’s heart. 


We must bewail not merely such evils and 
disasters in general, but more in particular such 
fratricidal carnage, so many offences to Chris- 
tian life and dignity, such a ruining of the most 
sacred and precious heritage of a great and 
~~. people, and of a people so singularly dear 
to Us. 

But, beloved sons, the doings which your 
presence brings so vividly to mind, are some- 
thing more than a mere succession, however 
impressive, of devastations and disasters; they 
are likewise a school in which the most serious 
lessons are being taught to Europe and the 
whole world—to a world now at last wholly 
steeped in, ensnared and threatened by subver- 
sive propaganda, and more especially to a 
Europe battered and shaken to its very founda- 
tions. 

These tragic happenings in Spain speak to 
Europe and the whole world and proclaim, once 
more, to what extent the very foundations of 
all order, of all culture, of all civilisation are 
being menaced. 

This menace, it must be added, is all the more 
serious, more persistent, more active by reason 
of a profound ignorance and a disclaiming of 
the truth, by reason of the truly satanic hatred 
against God and against humanity redeemed 
by Him, in all that concerns Religion and the 
Catholic Church. 

This point has been so often admitted and, as 
We just observed, openly confessed, that it is 
superfluous for Us to insist on the matter 
further, and now less than ever, when the 
events of Spain have spoken with such appal- 
ling eloquence. 

It is not superfluous, on the other hand, rath- 
er it is opportune and even necessary, and for 
Us a duty, to warn all against the insidiousness 
with which the heralds of the forces of subver- 
sion are seeking to find some common ground 
for a possible approach and collaboration on the 
part of Catholics, and this on the basis of a dis- 
tinction between ideology and application, be- 
tween ideas and action, between the economic 
and moral orders. This insidiousness is dan- 
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gerous in the extreme, and its purpose is purely 
and simply to deceive and disarm Europe and 
the world in favour of an unchanging pro- 
gramme of hate, subversion and destruction, 
by which they are being threatened. 

Another truth is this, that with this renewed 
revelation and open confession of that privi- 
leged hate for Religion and the Catholic Church, 
so lamentably obvious in Spain, a further lesson 
is being offered to Europe and the world, a les- 
son precious and highly salutary for all who do 
not care to close their eyes and grope in the 
dark. 

Now at last it is certain and manifestly 
obvious from the very confession of these forces 
of subversion which are threatening every 
thing and every body, that the one real obstacle 
in their way is Christian teaching and the con- 
sistent practice of Christian living, as these 
are taught and enjoined by the Catholic Re- 
ligion and the Catholic Church. 

This is to say, it is certain and evident that 
wherever war is being made on Religion and 
the Catholic Church and her beneficent influence 
on the individual, on the family, on the mass of 
the people, that war is in alliance with the 
forces of subversion, by these same forces, and 
for the same disastrous purpose. 

This is to say, that wherever and with what- 
ever means, insidious or violent, according to 
circumstances, and with whatever fictitious and 
insincere distinctions between the Catholic Re- 
ligion and “religious politics,” difficulties, ob- 
stacles and barriers are placed in the way of 
full development of the action and influence of 
the Catholic Religion and the Catholic Church, 
with its Divine mandate and authority, precise- 
ly to that extent there is aided and abetted the 
influence and the pernicious action of the forces 
of subversion. 

This is not the first time that We have set 
forth these very grave considerations and have 
recommended them to all—particularly to those 
in positions of responsibility. We have wished 
to profit by your presence here to renew these 
recommendations, and that in a moment so 
critical in the history of Europe and of the 
world, and in which We Ourself are now so 
near Our day of final reckoning. 


In this matter there is no testimony more 
authoritative, beloved sons, than yours, because 
you, in your persons and in what you hold most 
dear, your fatherland, have experienced the 
evils and disasters which are threatening us all. 


It has been recently asserted that the Catho- 
lic Church and the Catholic Religion have 
shown themselves unprepared and _ ineffective 
in the face of such evils and disasters; and the 
example of Spain—and not merely Spain—has 
been urged in proof of this. 

Very much to the point in this matter is a 
reflection of Alexander Manzoni: “There is 
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no need to have recourse to example to justify 
the Church; it is enough to look at her teach- 
ings.” 

The observation is no less obvious than solid 
and profound. 

Give us, in fact, a society in which there is a 
genuinely free and untrammelled opportunity 
for the teachings which the Church and the 
Catholic Religion unfailingly teaches and incul- 
cates with the force of law and essential direc- 
tions, as being willed by God and controlled and 
sanctioned by God, as a norm for individual 
conduct and dignity, for private, public, social 
and professional justice and for the sanctity 
of the family; teachings on the origin and 
exercise of authority in other spheres, on hu- 
man brotherhood lifted to a divine level in 
Christ and His Mystical Body, the Church, on 
the dignity of labour regarded as a divine un- 
dertaking of expiation and redemption looking 
to ineffable and assured rewards; teachings 
on the obligations of mutual charity of which 
the sole rule and criterion is the good and the 
needs of our neighbour, as these are felt and 
measured by a love which can have no bounds, 
because it is like the love to which God Himself 
has aright; give us a society in which there is 
a full and undisputed influence and authority of 
those teachings and of those other principles, 
theoretical and practical, organically related to 
those teachings as premises or legitimate con- 
clusions or imperative applications, and We ask 
how and by what means can the Church and the 
Catholic Religion make a greater or better con- 
tribution to the real well-being whether of the 
individual, or of the family or of society. 

That Church and Religion do, in fact, some- 
thing more and something better, for they offer 
and provide to everyone of good will the means 
which make it possible to derive from those 
teachings and those principles the whole of that 
practical good of which they contain the secret 
and the generative power; for they offer 
Divine Grace and the instruments and vehicles 
of grace, prayer, and Sacraments and Christian 
life. 

There will always be, of course, the fearful 
possibilities of negligence, of inertia, of resist- 
ance, of opposition, all of which have their 
source in human liberty. And thus, how many 
sad affairs may be explained and traced to their 
source without involving the least shadow of 
complicity on the part of the Church and the 
Catholic Religion, but rather revealing a full 
and persistent contradiction with and opposi- 
tion to all the things, which they teach and try 
to make effective, in every way possible to them, 
that is by translating teachings into lives lived 
in a Christian manner. 

There are other explanations and sources for 
that which they would attribute to the insuffi- 
ciency and ineffectiveness of the Catholic 


Church and the Catholic Religion; and to these 
We cannot but make at least a passing allusion. 

What can the Catholic Church do but deplore 
and protest and beseech whenever and wherever 
contradictions and hindrances are met at every 
step taken in regard to the family, to youth, 
to the mass of the people, that is to say, pre- 
cisely in those spheres which have most need 
of the presence and action of this Mother and 
Mistress? 

What else can the Catholic Church do in 
times and places which seek to confine to the 
church and the pulpit that Catholic press, which 
is designed for the diffusion, exposition and de- 
fense of those genuinely Christian teachings 
which the Catholic Church, sole guardian of 
authentic and integral Christianity, alone pos- 
sesses and proclaims? 

The Catholic press is persistently suspected 
and increasingly hampered, while every free- 
dom and favour, or at least complete toleration, 
is shown to that press whose mission and pur- 
pose, it would seem, is to spread confusion 
among ideas, and to mislead by falsifying facts, 
to bring the Church into suspicion and to dis- 
credit ecclesiastical persons and things, Catho- 
lic teachings and institutions; a press that 
does not hesitate to proclaim a new Christianity 
and religion of a new coinage. 


And again, now hampered and paralyzed is 
the beneficent influence and action of the Catho- 
lic Church and Religion by all those obstacles, 
which make all but impossible, the practice of 
Christian living and the fulfilment of duties 
which the Church imposes to nourish the inner 
and spiritual life; by that unceasing and dizzy- 
ing swirl of contemporary life, which carries 
away into the turmoil of exterior and material 
things the youth of to-day—and not the youth 
alone; and still more, and what is worse, that 
general wave of immorality which more and 
more is breaking down every restraint of law, 
and which seems already to have quenched in 
so many souls every sense of modesty and dig- 
nity, of conscience and responsibility, by reason 
of the grave scandals which are given and suf- 
fered. 

“But sin maketh nations miserable”; and 
certainly a heavy and formidable responsibility 
lies on all those who by reason of, and in pro- 
portion to the public character of their office, 
fail to oppose, to these great evils, every remedy 
and barrier that is possible. 

We know only too well that there are many 
other grave obstacles in the various fields of 
public, private, collective and individual life, 
which are opposed to the full efficacy of the in- 
fluence and action of the Catholic Religion and 
Church. 

We must, however, content Ourself with the 
indications We have just set forth, in order not 
to delay any further that Fatherly and Apo- 
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stolic Benediction, which you have come to ask 
of the Common Father of your souls, of the 
Vicar of Christ. 

And like you, We, too, have willed and so dis- 
posed that Our voice in Benediction should 
reach far and wide to all your brothers in suf- 
fering and exile, who have wanted, but in vain, 
to be here with you to-day. 

We know how widely they are scattered; 
but no doubt, even in this there is a disposition 
of divine Providence aiming at much good. 

Providence has willed you to be in many 
places, scattered far and wide, so that you, who 
bear the marks of the tragic events which have 
afflicted you and your dear Spain and Ours, 
might bear personal and living testimony of the 
heroic attachment to the Faith of your fathers, 
to a Faith which by hundred and thousands has 
added confessors and martyrs—and in that glo- 
rious legion you are numbered—to the already 
glorious martyrology of the Church of Spain; 
an heroic attachment—and this We learn with 
inexpressible consolation—which has been the 
occasion for an impressive and devout renewal 
and for such a wide and deep awakening of 
Christian life and piety, particularly among the 
good simple people of Spain, and which heralds 
the dawn and beginning of better things and 
fairer days for the whole of Spain. 

To all this good and faithful people, to all this 
dear and noble Spain which has suffered so 
much, We direct our Benediction, and We de- 
sire that it may reach them; and to them, no 
less, Our daily prayer goes out and will con- 
tinue to go out until fair peace fully and finally 
returns. 

Our Benediction, above any mere political or 
mundane consideration, goes out, in a special 
manner, to all those who have assumed the dif- 
ficult and dangerous task of defending and re- 
storing the rights and honour of God and of 
Religion, which is to say, the rights and dignity 
of conscience, the prime condition and the most 
solid basis for all human and civil welfare. 

A task, We have said, both difficult and dan- 
gerous, for it is only too easy for the very ar- 
dour and difficulty of defence to go to an excess, 
which is not wholly warranted; and further, 
intentions less pure, selfish interests and mere 
party feeling may easily enter in to cloud and 
change the morality and responsibility of what 
is being done. 

Our fatherly heart can never forget, and in 
this moment more than ever it must recall, with 
the most sincere and fatherly gratitude, all 
those who, with purity of intention and un- 
selfish motives, have sought to intervene in the 
name of humanity. 

And what of the others? What is to be said 
of all those others who also are and never cease 
to be Our sons, in spite of the deeds and meth- 
ods of persecution, so odious and so cruel, 
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against persons and things, to Us so dear and 
sacred ? 

What of those who, as far as distance per- 
mitted, have not even spared Our person, and 
who with expressions and gestures so highly 
offensive have treated Us not as sons with a Fa- 
ther, but as foes with an enemy, who is par- 
ticularly detested ? 

We have, beloved sons, divine precepts and 
examples which may seem too difficult for poor 
and unaided human nature to obey and imitate, 
but which are in reality, with divine grace, 
beautiful and attractive to the Christian soul— 
to your souls, beloved sons—so that We cannot, 
and could not, for one moment, doubt as to what 
is left for Us to do—to love them, and to love 
them with a special love born of mercy and 
compassion, to love them, and since We can do 
nothing else, to pray for them; to pray that 
the serene vision of truth will illuminate their 
minds and will reopen their hearts to the desire 
and fraternal quest for the real common good; 
to pray that they may return to the Father Who 
awaits them with such longing, and will make 
a joyous festival of their return; to pray that 
they may be one with Us, when shortly—of this 
We have full confidence in Almighty God—the 
rainbow of peace will shine forth in the clear 
sky of Spain bearing the news of peace to the 
whole of your great and splendid country. 


The Monks and Civilization 
(Continued from page 210) 


breadth of Europe, and that was destined to 
raise up from the ashes of barbarism a civiliza- 
tion finer and stronger than the world had ever 
seen. 

Remaining in the vicinity of Subiaco until 
about 530, Saint Benedict founded twelve mon- 
asteries. When forced to leave on account of 
persecution from jealous rivals, he repaired to 
Monte Cassino, where he established what was 
to be the central foundation of the Order. Here, 
too, as it is commonly believed, he wrote his 
Rule, which in its judicious intermingling of 
prayer, work and study lays down nothing more 
nor less than a life of “intensified” Christianity. 
As Hugh Edmond Ford asserts, it forms “a set 
of rules for the domestic life of such laymen as 
wished to live as fully as possible the type of 
life presented in the Gospel.” 

Clothed, then, in the armor of Christ, Saint 
Benedict and his ever growing army of monks 
began a life of evangelical perfection in a world 
that was reeking with barbarism and corrup- 
tion, and the result was tremendous. 
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Oblates of St. Benedict 


(Continued from page 211) 


organization? Yes, it is true that this is pos- 
sible, but there are many advantages which one 
has as an Oblate. They participate in the 
prayers and good works of the monastery with 
which they are affiliated; they have the oppor- 
tunity of gaining special indulgences, and of 
being guided, indirectly at least, by the Holy 
Rule of St. Benedict, which has always been 
recognized as one of the most perfect norms of 
Christian life; and finally their union with the 
monks is a constant help and encouragement 
to greater perfection. 


“We declare that manner of life praiseworthy 
and one to be perpetually retained, the more so 
as it is formed after the rule of the first Church. 
We therefore declare it holy and Catholic and 
approve it with Apostolic authority.” 


(Words of Pope St. Urban II 
concerning the Oblates.) 
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Books Received 


Boz: An Intimate Biography of Charles Dickens, by 
Joseph C. Boarman and James L. Harte, is a very sym- 
pathetic and very readable treatment of the great 
novelist. There can be no doubt that the heart and 
mind of Dickens was and that his personality was 
attractive; only such a man could have written his 
books. This fact the authors seek to portray from 
authentic sources. Another feature of the book is a 
treatment of Dickens’ principal characters, a treatment 
which bears all the marks of intimate knowledge. Pub- 
lishers, The Stratford Company, Boston. Price, $2.00. 


Our Scholarships 


MoTHER OF Gop SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $4072.72. M. B. C., Conn. $1. Total: $4073.72. 


St. JosePH SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 


edged: $3692.14. Total: $3692.14. 
St. BeNepicT SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $3668.96. K. A. R., Ala., $3. Total: $3671.96. 
St. ANTHONY SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $3392.14. M. M. T., D. C., $1. Total: $3393.14. 
Grail Building Fund 
Wisconsin: H. W., 75¢. 


Address all communications to 


THE ABBEY PRESS, 
St. Meinrad, Indiana. 
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Academy of the Immaculate Conception 
FERDINAND, INDIANA 


Conducted 
by the Sisters of St. Benedict 












Commissioned by the State of Indiana to 
confer on its graduates all the Privileges and 
Rights of a Commissioned High School. 


Special facilities for the study of Music and 
Art. 

LocaTION: Healthful. 

GrouNDs: Extensive and beautiful. 

BUILDING: Well equipped for educational 
work. 
Arms: Physical Health; Solid Knowledge; 
Cultivated Manners; Thorough Moral and 
Religious Training. 
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SCHOOLS 


conducted by the Benedictine Fathers of 
ST. MEINRAD’S ABBEY 


St. Meinrad Seminary 
St. Meinrad, Indiana 


Exclusively for students for the priesthood 
Both Minor and Major Seminary Courses 


The Minor Seminary comprises the high school and junior college. 
The Major Seminary includes the philosophical and theological courses. 


Prospective students desiring admission should address: 


The Registrar 
St. Meinrad Seminary 
St. Meinrad, Indiana 





Marmion Military Academy 
The Fox Valley Prep for Boys 


Aurora, Illinois 


A preparatory boarding and day school near Chicago. Fully accredited 
high school and commercial courses. 


For complete information write to: 


Rev. Headmaster, Marmion 
631 North Lake Street 
Aurora, Illinois 





St. Placid Hall 


The “Junior Brothers” School 
St. Meinrad, Indiana 


This department is conducted exclusively as a preparatory school for 
boys desiring to enter the religious life as lay brothers. 


Those who desire further information should address: 


Right Reverend Abbot 
St. Meinrad’s Abbey 
St. Meinrad, Indiana 
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